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Last outcrops of empire 
brought into the fold 


Deal gives 1 00,000 
British passports 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


N early ioo.ooo 

residents of the 
remnants of em- 
pire — from Ber- 
muda to the Pit- 
calm Islands — 
are to be granted full British 
citizenship without having to 
accept that Britons have the 
reciprocal right to settle in 
their homelands, the Guard- 
ian has learned. 

Under an agreement in 
principle reached between 


Robin Cook and Jack Straw, 
the people of the last colonies 
will finally win the right to 
live and work in Britain and 
travel without visas in the 
European Union. 

But there is to be no paral- 
lel right for mainland British 
nationals to move freely to 
what are called the Depen- 
dent Territories — whether a 
wealthy Caribbean paradise 
such as the Cayman Islands 
or a poorer one such as An- 
guilla. The colonies insist on 
retaining strict Immigration 
controls to avoid being 
swamped by newcomers. 


With general agreement 
reached by the Foreign and 
Home Secretaries, final de- 
tails are expected to be settled 
between their respective 
Junior ministers. Baroness 
Symons and Mike O'Brien, on 
Thursday 

The outcome trill be very 
welcome in the worst-eff colo- 
nies — remote St Helena, Na- 
poleon's last exile 4,400 miles 
from Britain, midway be- 
tween Africa and South 
America, often dubbed an 
“Atlantic Alcatraz", and ash- 
covered Mo n t ser r at, the Ca- 
ribbean island where an 

active volcano has forced the 
population to flee. 

Citizenship was the tough- 
est nut to crack in Mr Cook's 
review of the 13 Car-flung out- 
posts acquired at the start of 
England's Imperial expansion 
in the 1600s and left under the 
Union Flag after last year’s 


return of Hong Kong to 
China. All 10 inhabited terri- 
tories wanted British citizen- 
ship, though tiie poorer ones 
need it much more than the 
rich. But all strongly opposed 
the principle of reciprocity 
demanded by the Home 
Office- 

Agreement was reached 
months ago an bringing homo- 
sexual ri ght*, criminal lav, fi- 
nancial services, and anti- 
drugs policies Into ifpe with 
British and EU standards. 

Currently an but Gibraltar 
and the Falklands — largely 
white, claimed by other 
countries, and excluded from 
the review — have the status 
of British Dependent Territo- 
ries. This is tantamount to co- 
lonial status, but does not 
carry the right to live and 
work in Britain. Visas are 
needed to enter EU states. 

Mr Cook found a precedent 


in the special treatment given 
to the Falklanders after their 
Islands* liberation from Ar- 
gentine occupation in 1982. 
They were granted British cit- 
izenship without having to 
return the favour. 

According to figures col- 
lated by the Dependent Terri- 
tories Association (DTA), 
about 100,000 people are eligi- 
ble for British citizenship. 

The Foreign Secretary is 
understood to have overcome 
Mr Straw's resistance by ar- 
guing that very few people 
would take up chzenshlp. 
least of all in Bermuda, the 
Caymans and the British Vir- 
gin Islands — which are all 
rich in banks, oriented 
towards the United States, 
and have a combined popula- 
tion of 66,000. 

Of the remaining 34.000. 
about 11,000 people from 
torn to page 3, column 7 
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Mandarins act as ministerial talent-spotters 



Danrfd ttandee 

W i itm lnster Cor resp on de nt 


S ENIOR civil servants 
have been asked to give 
an end-of-term report cm 
the competence of more than 
100 junior ministers as part of 
a talent-spotting exercise tor 
Tony Blair’s cabinet reshuffle 
this month. 

Sources say Sir Richard 
Wilson, the Cabinet Secre- 
tary, has written a private let- 
ter to all permanent secretar- 
ies asking for appraisals on 
the competence and efficiency 
of ministers in handling gov- 
ernment business. 

The exercise runs alongside 
a briefing on the political per- 


formance of ministers being 
prepared by the Chief Whip, 
Nick Brown, for Downing 
Street to help the Prime Min- 
ister decide who to promote. 

It is said to be the first time 
that civil servants have been 
asked for their views before a 
reshuffle — and the emphasis 
is being placed on competence 
rathe: than political judgment 

A Cabinet minister said: “As 
1 understand it. the exercise is 
being rnrr ft npfi to junior minis- 
ters and does not indude any 
reports an the performance of 
Cabinet ministers. The exercise 
is said to give the Prime Minis- 
ter an idea of how competent 
ministers are in handling the 
details of government busi- 


Tbe request Is seal by minis- 
ter as suggesting that Mr Blair 
is planning a wide-ranging cab- 
inet reshuffle with as many as 
six ministers feeing the sari t. 
This in turn is expected to lead 
to a big shakoup among junior 
ministers with a number being 
promoted and a number ex- 
pected to be dropped to make 
way for new talent 
One minister did express 
concern that Whitehall might 
be tempted to praise “Yes 
Minister** types at the ex- 
pense of ministers who over- 
ruled senior civil servants. 
The minis ter was also wor- 
ried that given talk of Brown 
and Blair campc amnng min- 
isters, the advice would not 
be counterbalanced by a 


report on political perfor- 
mance from Nick Brown, the 
parliamentary secretary to 
the Treasury and Chief Whip, 
because erf his close connec- 
tions with Gordon Brown. 

Among the ministers ex- 
pected to get a good report in 
Whitehall are Health Minis- 
ter Alan Mfiburn; Stephen 
Byers, the School Standards 
Minister; and John Reid, the 
Armed Forces Minister. 

Among the most junior 
ministers said to be highly 
regarded are George Fonlkes, 
parliamentary under secre- 
tary at the Department of In- 
ternational Development; 
Peter Ham, parliamentary 
under secretary at the Welsh 
Office; and Peter Kdfoyie, 


parliamentary under secre- 
tary at the Cabinet Office. 

Two said to be considered 
among the worst performers 
by civil servants are Nigel 
Griffiths, pa rl tanmnlar y Under 
secretary at the Department eff 
Trade and Industry, and Scot- 
tish Office Minister Brian WB- 
Bon. Both have dashed with 
civil servants. 

One surprise is said to be 
Whitehall's view of Michael 
Meacber, Minister at the De- 
partment of Environment, 
Transport and Regions. De- 
spite being written off by for- 
mer Peter Mandelson aide 
Derek Draper as "going no- 
where". Whitehall is said to 
describe him as competent 
and hard-working. 
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Big pay rises 
for teachers 
and nurses 



Larry EBiott 
and Michael White 


The rocky silhouette of St Helena in the Atlantic, one of Britain’s worst-off colonies, where citizenship status for residents will be most welcomed photograph: petbi marlow/magnum 


T eachers, doctors 
and nurses are set to 
receive hefty pay 
rises over the next 
three years as the Govern- 
ment tries to boost recruit- 
ment and improve morale of 
key staff in Britain’s schools 
and hospitals. 

Sweeping reforms on health 
and education — backed by 
£30 billion of extra cash — 
will form the centrepiece of 
the Comprehensive Spending 
Review (CSR) to be an- 
nounced by the Chancellor. 
Gordon Brown, today after a 
year-long study which in- 
volved over 1.000 meetings. 

After years in which public 
sector pay has been ruth- 
lessly squeezed, senior Gov- 
ernment figures said yester- 
day that “retention, 
recruitment and motivation" 
of key staff will be a vital in- 
gredient in Labour's drive to 
modernise schools and hospi- 
tal services. 

“If you demotivate people 
the reforms won't work,” a 
key minister said as White- 
hall officials revealed that 
Tony Blair and Mr Brown 
had 50 face-to-face sessions on 
the review, plus 25 more with 
spending ministers who 
themselves had 100 more with 
Mr Brown's deputy, Alastair 
Darling. ,• 

Inter-departmental meet- 
ings. in a review that is in- 
tended to break down White- 
hall barriers, topped the 1,000 
barrier. The result will pro- 
duce “tough but prudent” 
growth in public spending 
over the next three years, av- 
eraging 2.25 per cent a year. 

Public borrowing will also 
fall from £27 billion to £6 
billion in the next years, pro- 
vided the current dip in man- 
ufacturing output does not 
spread to a wider recession. 
Both Mr Blair and Mr Brown 
are confident it will not. 
though the Chancellor is de- 
termined to sustain the down- 
ward pressure on pay in both 
public and private sectors — 
and provide extra cash only 
in return for better services. 


The crucial new measure- 
ment is policy “outcomes", 
not cash inputs. Mr Brown 
will chair a new Cabinet com- 
mittee to monitor progress 
and Mr Blair himself will 
have quarterly meetings to 
review "key pledges". 

The latest official figures 
show that earnings in the 
public sector are rising at 
only 2.5 per cent below the 
rate of inflation and at less 
than half the rate of earnings 
in the private sector. Short- 
ages of doctors and nurses are 
already causing alarm. 

Provided staff are prepared 
to co-operate with Labour's 
efficiency drive in the NHS 
and back school reforms, min - 
isters say there is scope for 
some of the extra cash to be 
channelled into pay. It may be 
tied to performance. 

Mr Blair believes reforms 
will not get far if front-line 
staff are demoralised and that 
Labour’s commitment to pay 
discipline has to be balanced 
against the Government's 
pledge to deliver improve- 
ments to health and educa- 
tion before the next election. 

Much of the extra money to 
be announced in the CSR will 
come from lower debt Interest 
payments as a result of the 
improvement in the Govern- 
ment’s finances. Savings from 
the reform of student finance, 
a reduction in the cost oflegal 
aid, and a diminished social 
security bill following the 
New Deal are also expected to 
help — along with £4 billion 
worth of asset sales. 

Labour believes that over 
time it can preside over a re- 
deployment of public spend- 
ing without Indulging in a 
spending spree, and that ex- 
pected Tory attacks on “over- 
spending” will backfire. Wil- 
liam Hague has not yet 
discovered how to attack New 
Labour effectively. Downing 
St believes. 

Treasury plans show cur- 
rent spending on salaries and 
departmental running costs 
will increase by 1.5 per cent a 
year on average between 1997 
and 2002, less than the 1979-97 
Tory average. 
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Sketch 


Political suicide 
by coloured ink 


Orangemen's Drumcree protest loses steam as thousands stay away □ Newry car bomb defused 

Two held over fire deaths 


John Muffin 
Ireland Correspondent 



Simon Hoggart 


P OOR John Redwood. He 
tries so hard. It's unfair 
and untrue to suggest 
that he comes from another 
planet; he's a very familiar fig' 
ore from Mother Earth. I see 
him working away in his 
lonely bedroom, polishing his 
speech, chuckling at his own 
jokes, hugging himself at his 
own cleverness. " 

I suspect that the original 
versions of his speeches are 
written in very small hand- 
writing. with lots of exclama- 
tion marks and underlining. 

Then he emerges into the 
s unlig ht, and wonders why 
everything goes wrong. 

Yesterday he had worked 
out a brilliant ruse. He would 
take the debate on the prob- 
lems of manufacturing indus- 
try. and cunningly turn it into 
a debate about the cash-fbr- 
con tacts scandal. 

I suspect what must have 
hurt most was the weary 
reproof of the Speaker, who 
bad the air of a teacher near 
retirement who has often suf- 
fered the same clever wheeze, 
each time from a pup D who 
believes that he was the first 
person in history to think of it. 

Mr Redwood didn't begin 
badly. His meta p hors are not 
mixedt^so much as whacked .. 
on the side of the head, so that 
they tend to stagger about in 
unexpected directions: “The 
Government stands Canute- 
like, claiming that the tide of 
lost jobs is not coming ini" 

' How often does one have to 
repeat that King Canute knew 
that he couldn't stop the tide? 
In Holinshed’s story, it was his 
courtiers who said he could, 
so the fable is about their syco- 
phancy, not his vanity. The 
King is the victim of a spin- 
doctoring disaster of Mandel- 
sonian proportions. 

Of course if back-benchers 
told Tony Blair that he could 
stop the tide, he would agree 
with them, blame 18 years of 
Tory lunar mis rule and give 


an early ple d ge that, thanks to 
New Labour, trends would be 
reversed within six hours. 

Barry Sheerman, himself a 
Labour backbencher, and not 
so much an old fogey as an old 
toady, blamed the “Thatcher 
and Major years". 

Mr Redwood took time to 

bridle at this minuscule In- 
fraction of parliamentary eti- 
quette: “He should have 
referred to my right honour- 
able friend, the Member for 
Huntingdon, and not by the 
name he used!" Mr Redwood 
was beginning to lose control 
ofhis brain — a scary moment 
for any of us. 

Even his attempt at candour 
fell flat Denis MacShane (Lab, 
Rotherham) tried to trip him 
up by demanding how much 
he was said “by Murray Fi- 
nancial, to undermine build- 
ing societies and mutual as- 
surance firms”. 

Most MPs would start flan- 
nelling at this. Instead Mr Red- 
wood boldly announced that 
he received £12,000 a year 
“which is a modest director’s 
fee". Oh dear, not in Rother- 
ham it isn't Some people 
there would be glad to get that 
for their only job. 

Then he veered off on to lob- 
byists. This was the crony 
economy, he said, following 
up with a crafty link with 
manufacturing industry. 
Businesses in trouble could 
make themselves heard only 
by hiring a lobbyist So, who 
owned the GPC Market Ac- 
cess Group? 

“You do seem to have got a 
long way from the motion,” 
said Betty Boothroyd, who 
can spot a filibuster the way a 
sniffer dog would detect Wor- 
zel Gummidge with a kipper. 
“I wfllof course speak to, the . 
motion," he said, returning to 
lobbyists. 

“I will-give him two more 
minutes,'' said the Speaker. 
Mr Redwood ploughed on- 
ward with some good material 
about the lobbyists' smelly 
undergrowth, stuff better 
saved for Mr Hague tomor- 
row. Finally Betty shut him 
up. The debate was a disgrace. 
Her constituents were wor- 
ried about industry’s failure, 
and she would make sure they 
saw Hansard. 

Finally Mr Redwood shut 
up about lobbyists, and an- 
nounced Six Points to save 
our industry. I bet be’d writ- 
ten each one out in a different 
coloured ink. 


P OLICE in Northern 
Ireland were last 
night questioning 
two men about the 
triple murder of 
three young brothers at their 
home in BaDymoney. Co An- 
trim, early on Sunday. 

The arrests in north An- 
trim came as Portadown Or- 
angemen defied opinion 
across Northern Ireland to 
continue their protest at 
Drumcree Church. The stand- 
off is entering its 10th day, 
but numbers are dwindling. 

Organisers had hoped that 
up to 100,000 Orangemen 
would converge on Drumcree 
last night after their animal 


Battle of the Boyne commem- 
orations. They stayed away, 
and the protest appeared to be 
running out of steam. 

David Jones, spokesman for 
the Portadown Orangemen, 
vowed that they would stay 
until they were allowed to 
march down the nationalist 
Garvaghy Road. He said: “We 
are going to be here longer 
than we had hoped, but we 
are here." 

The protesters are ignoring 
the advice of William Bing- 
ham, chaplain to the Co Ar- 
magh Orange Order, David 
Trimble, first minister and an 
Orangeman, and Robin Eames. 
Primate of the Church of Ire- 
land, all of whom called on 
them to go home. 

But Tony Blair's official 
spokesman said: “It was clear 


after the murder that an 
awful Jot of people did reflect 
on what is happening. It is ab- 
solutely appalling that it 
should take that to make 
people see where they poten- 
tially wears heading." 

Elsewhere there was a 
stark reminder of the threat 
to the stability of the new po- 
litical arrangements. Dissi- 
dent republicans, behind the 
failed attack on London four 
days ago, dumped a 5001b car 
bomb outside the courthouse 
in Newry. The army defused 
the device. 

The RDC reiterated its view 
that Protestant arsonists 
were responsible for the Bal- 
lymoney house fire in which 
Richard, Mark and Jason 
Quinn, aged 11. nine and 
eight, died as tensions in- 


creased over Drumcree. 
police believe that the fire- 
bombers targeted the boy’s 
mother, Chrissie Quinn, aged 
29, because she was a Catholic 
living on the loyalist Carnany 
estate. The boys attended a 
Protestant school, but their 
fUneral will be In the town’s 
Catholic church. 

Both the Orange Order and 
Ian Paisley. Leader of the 
Democratic Unionist Party, 
justifying the decision of the 
Portadown lodge to continue 
its standoff hinted at other 
reasons. Harold Gracey, dis- 
trict master of Portadown, 
said Ronnie Flanagan, the 
chid* constable, would soon 
have to issue an apology. 

Mrs Quinn’s estranged hus- 
band was kneecapped by the 
Ulster Freedom Fighters two 


years ago in what is believed 
to have, been a drugs-related 
dispute. 

Mr Paisley said: “The IRA 
carried out Ear worse mur- 
ders than we ’had at Bally- 
money over and over again. 
No one ever said to them even 
to call off their crimes and 
now they are received as ac- 
ceptable democratic politi- 
cians." 

One Catholic, who asked for 
her name to be withheld, was 
quitting the Carnany estate 
after receiving a bullet 
thr ough the post on Saturday. 
A removal van was loading 
up her belongings. She said: 
“I am so afraid. I have been 
here for 17 years and I 
.brought' my four weans up 
here. There have never been 
any problems until now.*' 


Orangemen were spiff over 
whether the protest at Dnun- 
cree should continue. It 
boiled into violence at a rally 
in Pomeroy. Co Tyrone. 

Mr Bingham was heckled 
after telling fellow Orange- 
men the protest should end. 
Joel Patton, Leader of the 
hardline Spirit of Drumcree 
Group, said that Mr Bingham 
had stabbed Orangemen In 
the back. 

But the flashpoint Orange 
parade along the nationalist 
Lower Onneau Road in south 
Belfast passed off without In- 
cident It was delayed by hoax 
bomb calls, and the residents 
mounted a silent protest. 
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Rusty drill 
op makes 
GP hero 
of the 
outback 


Christopher Zhwi In Sydn ey 


Review 


Mellow alternative 
to Motty and Des 


Adam Swe,eting 


Jerry Seinfeld 

London Palladium 


P ACING the empty ex- 
panse Of the P alla dium 
stage, armed onlv with: 


I stage, armed only with a 

stool and a glass of water, 
Jerry Seinfeld looked ostenta- 
tiously at his watch. 

“You’ve still got time to see 
the football," he assured us, in 
a tone of fake solicitude. He 
knows that in Seinfeld-world, 
he's the only thing that mat- 
ters. Besides, a large percent- 
age of the crowd were Ameri- 
cans who cared as little about 
the World Cup as the star 
himself. 

This had already been noted 
by his support act Mario 
Joyner. “There used to he a 
time when white people were 
on time,” grumbled Afro- 
American Mario, to some late- 
arriving Scots. " Any Ameri- 
cans here? See, they had to 

come further but they got here 
on time." 

For those brave enough to 
drag themselves away from 
Motty and Des. the Jerry Sein- 
feld Show offered a surpris- 
ingly mellow alternative. 

According to British tradi- 
tion, when television comics 
venture into the free-fire zone 
of live performance, they 
reveal hitherto unsuspected 
sides of their personality, 
along with a terrifying nag 
vocabulary. But Seinfeld was 

unfeOln gly civilised and deco- 
rous, choosing simple targets 
that nobody could Caul to 
recognise. 

Visits to the supermarket, 
6?“*8 to the doctor, men's in- 
ability to comprehend 
women, junk TV, McDonald's 
fcanfourgers, and the Olympic 
Games were an held up to 

ridicule and elegantly-spun 
whimsy. 

He made a couple of forays 


into the prickly minefield of 
sex, but only In the best poss- 
ible taste. His admission that 
he likes to pry into what 
women do in their bathrooms 
merely, and disappointingly, 
led to a dissertation about 
how women manage to get 
through such vast quantities 
of cotton wool balls. 

He was better on men's in- 
ability to comprehend the fe- 
male orgasm. For men, Sein- 
feld assured us. sex is like a 
car crash. "I remember atone 
point I was feeing the wrong- 
way. Then I was thrown 
dear.” 

But he has worked pains- 
takingly on tone and pacing. 
There may be passages which 
are short of screaming gags, 
but Seinfeld manages not to 
bore you because he has a gift 
I for stringing yon along with 
his cunningly plausible con- 
versational tone, then making 
sharp turns so deftly that it 
takes a moment to catch up. 

Take his opening remarks, 
for example: “I tell you what I 
like about the Chinese people. 
They're hangin' in there with 
the chopsticks. Even though 
we know they've seen the 

spoon. . 

Still, you could spot file join 
between the well-rehearsed 
act and the spontaneous mo- 
ments. For encores, he Added 
questions from the house with 
peerless unflappability (“How 
tall am 1? What’s the number 
you’re looking for?”) and also 
confessed that be has no plans 
to make another sitcom. His 
most inspired moment was a 
barbed reference to Drumcree 
— "They're celebrating a vic- 
tory from the year seven hun- 
dred and what? The game Is 
over ” — which won him a 
spontaneous ovation. 

Nota comic revolutionary, 
but an old-fashioned profes- 
sional Do we not like that? 

7?us revue appeared in later 
eOOUms of yesterday's paper 


A N ENGLISH doctor be- 
came a hero on bis 
first day's duty in Aus- 
tralia's outbade when he 
used a rusty brace-and-bit 
drill to perform makeshift 
•brain surgery and save a 
football player’s life. 

Steve Hindley, who used 
to practice in Bodmin, 
Cornwall, had just arrived 
in the dusty West Austra- 
lian town of Ravensthorpe 
when he was forced to 
resort to bosh medicine to 
relieve pressure on the in- 
jured sportsman’s brain. 

“He needed to have a hole 
drilled in his head and I 
couldn’t care less how we 
did it We had to do it and 
do it quickly,” Dr Hindley 
saidlast night* 

The 41-year-oldL GP’s pa- 
tient was Aussie Roles for- 
ward Hayden McGlinn, 23. 
who was brought into the 
10-bed local hospital suffer- 
ing from concussion after 
an on-field collision. 

Dr Hindley phoned a neu- 
rosurgery unit in Perth, 
600 miles away, and was ad- 
vised to find a hand drill to 
bore through Hayden's 
temple and drain the blood 
pressing on his brain. 

The tiny hospital had 
nothing suitable so fellow 
footballers and Hayden’s 
girlfriend, Dinah Hallam, 
searched the two-horse 
town for a suitable tooL 
They found an old brace 
and bit In the school garden 
shed. .“It was a very, very 
mediaeval looking drill," 
said Ms HuTlam. 

The. drill was sterilised 
and Dr Hindley performed 
‘burr-hole’ surgery. “I 
knew how to do it and K 
went over the procedure on 
the telephone with a neuro- 
surgeon," he said. 

Hayden, who was uncon- 
scious and was having trou- 
ble breathing, was down to 
Perth by the Royal Flying 
Doctor Service. Surgeons , 
there removed more blood 
clots and said he would al- 
most certainly have died if 
it had not been for Dr Hind- 
ley’s emergency surgery. 

News spreads slowly 
from remote areas, and 
word of the operation two 
weeks ago has only just 
reached the outside world. 



Recession fear 
as retail sales 
hit 3-year low 


—eric Atkin so n 
Economics Correspondent 


B AD weather, the World 
Cop and waning con- 
sumer confidence com- 
bined last month to cause the 
first fell -in High Street sales 
fbr more than three years, ac- 
cording to a survey published 
today. 

The monthly British Retail 
Consortium poll of retailers 
adds to evidence that the pre- 
viously buoyant services sec- 
tor of the economy is begin- 
ning to flag and adds to fears 
of a slide into recession. 

The survey, covering shops 
which account for around 
half of total UK retail sales, 
showed a 0.1 per cent fell in 
the value of goods bought last 
month compared to a year 
ago. This Is foe first fell since 
March 1995. 

The unseasonably cold, wet 
weather hit sales of garden 
furniture, summer fashions 
and footwear, while World 
Cup matches kept customers 
away from the shops apart 
from the occasional foray to 
stock up on beer, savoury 
snacks and convenience 
food, all of which sold welL 
The BRC added that the fell 
In trade also reflected ebbing 
consumer confidence after 
six Interest rate rises since 
the election. ‘This confirms 


the slowdown we have seen 
for some time," said Andrew 
ffiggtnson, chairman of -the. 
BRC's economic affairs; 
committee. 

The three-month average of 
sales Increases between April . 
and June slowed to 23 per 
cent from 3.1 per cent be- 
tween March and May. 

Analysts are now focusing 
on today's inflation figures. A 
fell in seasonal food prices 
and renewed retail discount- 
ing are expected to bring the 
underlying rate, excluding 
mortgage interest payments, 
nearer the Government's tar- 
get of 2J5 per cent 

Most analysts believe that 
interest rates, currently 7.5 
per cent will not peak until 
earnings growth subsides de- 
cisively. The latest earnings 
figures, due tomorrow, are ex- 
pected to show a fell in the . 
annual rate of 5.1 per cent 
from 52 per cent 

Meanwhile, official data out 
yesterday confirmed that 
price pressures in manufac- 
turing Industry, seen as a 
good guide to future retail 
prices, remain virtually non- 
existent Input prices, the 
costs of raw materials and 
foel. fell by 0.7 per cent be-' 
tween May and June and 
were 8.7 per cent lower than a 
year ago, while core output 
prices were up by Just 0.2 per 
in the last 12 months. 


Last night Dr Hindley 
was back in Ravensthorpe 
HospttaL 

“I’ve seen this kind of 
head Injury before,” he 
said. “Many casualty offi- 
cers see serious head Inju- 
ries . . . you just never actu- 
ally have to da the whole 
thing yourself in a British 
hospital.” 

In Bodmin, his wife. Sue, 
a maths teacher, said: “It’s 
not the sort of thing you get 
to do in general practice, 
but it’s just the sort of fron- 
tier medicine he wanted to 


practice. Stephen has been 
a GF for seven years and 
has grown tired of pushing 
j paper and handing out pills 
to little old ladies.” 

Dr Hindley will be joined 
by his wife and children in 
two weeks time In Tasma- 
nia. where they plan to live. 

In Perth, Hayden is 
recovering but remembers 
nothing of the operation. “I . 
won't be playing footy 
again probably," he said. 
“Fm really quite disap- 
pointed, but at the same 
tune Fm glad to be alive.” 


MINOLTA 


Brain drain 


Instead of you taking 
steps to get pin-sharp 
pictures, the Vectis 200 
takes them for you. 
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Perils of home coking 



Dan Glafarter 
Arts Correspondent 


lONT try "coking” at 
| home — it could prove 


WKtr dangerous, messy and 
very expensive. English 
National Opera yesterday 
feced a legal bill of HL566 
after it was found to have 
acted ne glig e ntly in spraying 
the floor of a rehearsal room 
with Coca-Cola. 

The practice, to make the 
floor sticky and thus improve 
traction for dancers, led an 
opera singer to twist her knee 
in rehearsal and left her in 
pain for two years. 

Attempting to 'execute a 


“very simple pivot" when 
practising a dance routine for 
a production of Purcell’s The 
Fairy Queen, singer Janis 
Kelly “stuck” to the floor and 
felt a ripping sensation in her 
knee. She did not know of the 
practice of coking until a sta- 
gehand explained it to her 
after the incident 
In November last year the 
Central London county court 
found that the ENO had acted 
negligently in coking the floor 
and awarded Ms Kelly £1L566 
in damages. But the ENO took 
the case to the Court of Ap- 
peal, accusing Ms Kelly, 
whose career spans 20 years, 
of being "unreliable and 
prone to gilding the lily”. 


Lord Justice Buxton, dis- 
missing the appeal, said Ms 
Kelly was an honest witness. 
He said the routine for The 
Fairy Queen was "straight- 
forwarcT and there was no 
reason to think it was not 
within her capabilities. 

After the hearing the singer . 
said: "This case has gone on 
for a very long time and I am 
glad it’s all over now. The ac- 
cident did not stop me from 
working but I was in pain for 
two years.” 

Ms Kelly, who was bom in 
Glasgow and lives' in north 
London, is now rehearsing fbr 
Mozart's La Finta Semplice 
which will be performed at 
the Buxton Music Festival 


200 auto focusing steps make this ultra compact Advanced . Photo 
System Camera the perfect photographic companion. 

So whether you’re capturing a landscape or arc as close to your subject 
as 50cm, it will take whatever steps necessary to record the details with 
pin-sharp clarity. 

And these aren't the only steps it takes on your behalf. It has a 
powerful 2 x zoom tens, so you. don't even have to move closer to your 


subject to get the perfect picture. 

The Vectis 200. 

Pin -sharp pictures every rime. 
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The Vtc&i 200, svaflable in Ad outfit far £1 $9.99 . 
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*Therewasan 
unbelievably intimate 
atmosphere in the 
stadium. I had the 
astonishing 
impression of standing 
side by side with 
everyone 1 

Catherine Denauvo 


! This is sublime, 
magnificent. When 
they are together, the 
French are a 
magnificent people* 


Gerard D epardieu 



*We*re happy and 
that’s the least 1 can 
say. It’s the best day 
of my life* 


Jacques Chirac on Ms 
return home 


‘Great, great. This 
was France United* 


This is a federalising 
moment. Everyone is 
together* 


Johnny HaSyday 


Isabella Huppert 


‘I claim this victory 
for the National ■ " 1 
Front, which 1 
designed its 
framework* 


Jeon-Maria Le Pan 


Blunkett 
offers Lords 
deal on 
student fees 


Jotmrmrvol temative arrangements and 

ndUna PmUm avoid lengthening courses 

■Mtiuwr.HHM throughout the UK 

T __ _ “We need to get on with 

ms Government last thfo now let thing s settle 
night offered an olive down. I trying to provide 
branch to the House the kind of reassurance to the 
01 E^^fe.to.deftae a people in the Lords that 
aeepenxng c onst i t utional cri- shows we are not i gnoring 
sis that- threatens to bring their concerns," he said, 
chaos to file universities by It emerged last night that 
scuppering proposals to intro- the Government's original 
auce a £1*000 1 undergraduate concession to extend the 
tuition fee at the start of next fourth- year fees waiver to stu- 


T 


term. 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, said he was prepared to 


dents fro m mainland Europe 
would affect only 350 under- 
graduates next year. Minis- 
ters have been advised that 


setup an inde pendent review the European Court would 
to .investigate the peers’ con- not rule against different 
cera that Scottish and Euro- treatment for En glish , Welsh 
pean Union students were to and Northern Irish students 


--■Pr- 
iori fear * 
I sales 

Hr low 




be exempted from fees in the 
fourth year of courses at Scot- 
tish universities, while their 
contemporaries from Eng- 
land, Wales and Northern Ire- 
land would not. 

Last week the Government 


who traditionally stayed 
longer at school and took 
degrees in three years. 

David Willetts, the shadow 
education secretary, said the 
Scottish anomaly could be 
solved without any impact on 


c-j'Mam 


suffered its third successive undergraduates studying in 
defeat in the Lords over the England. “David Blunke tt 

so-called Scottish anomaly — should nr»me t-lpan and rmieol 

a clause that would a any legal advice the Govem- 
student from Cumbria pay ment ha# which says that if 
£4,000 hi fees for a traditional they this £2 mnurm con- 

Scottisb four-year degree 1 ; 

course while an Italian from 

%£?&!£££»* Tuition fees pill 

could be lost if 

ZEgVZtSiEE Lords remain 
Sr&raLrMS intransigent 

for 60,000 students on four- 

year courses at English uni- cession in Scotland, it would 
versifies, adding £27 million be forced to spend £27 million 
to public spending. making the same rfianga in 

As tiie bQl returned to the England ” he s aid. 


Commons last night for con- 
sideration of the Lords 


• The Lards last night in- 
flicted a defeat on the Govem- 


amendment, the scene was set ment over its other big educa- 
tor a battle of brinkmanship, tion measure, the School 
Ministers were warning that Standards and Framework 
they would keep Parliament B2L A cross-party alliance 
sitting through the summer backed a Liberal Democrat 
until the peers accepted the move by 173 to 104 to keep 


will of the elected chamber. 
But they knew that , if the 


planning for school places 
with local education authori- 


Lards remained mtranq gpnt, ties, rather than hand thttm 
the tuition fees bill could be over to a Schools Organisa- 
lost, throwing universities info tion Committee. 


Chang and losing £200 ititTHhi 
in revenue next year cm which 
■the Chancellor's education 
promises in today’s public 
spending ^latamant da pwwdo 


It was the 28th government 
defeat by peers since the Get 
eral Election and the^fiffch -'on 
the hill, which sets up' educa- 
tion action zones, limits niaaw 


Mr Blunkett told MPs that sizes and aims to improve 
the Lords must drop their fees s tandar ds The Liberal Demo- 
amendment, but in return he crat education spokesman 
would consult Opposition par- Lord Tope said the proposed 
ties about an independent arrangements were “rimiBer- 
review.Ifihe peers were right some, bureaucratic, and ftm- 
that the fourth-year fee would daifaen tally undemocratic”, 
deter students from England, An Education Department 
Wales and Northern Ireland, spokesman said the current 
there would be three more arrangements for school plan- 
years in which the law could nmg led to gridlock, 'and the 
be changed. amendment would be over- 

But Mr Blunkett warned turned in the Commons- 

that the review would have to 

bear in mind the costs of al- l e a der conmunt, page 9 


Bathed in glory, France's team carry the World Cup — in the hands of goalkeeper Fabian Barthez (left) — down a packed Champs Elysees yesterday photograph ricakx) mazalan 

_ ■ — -V r srzr — teamed on to the walls of the 1 Depardieu; IsabeBe Huppert j fen named Thierry. Nadia, an 1 For Le Figaro; a : conserva- 1 
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Li V t i utV ' — “ — beamed on to the walls of the Depardieu, Isabelle Huppert fen named Thierry. Nadia, an 
" Kan * .. most nationalistic of Parisian and; Johnny HaHyday; — cakne Algerian-born Parisian, 

monumente, the ArcdeTri- 'out publicly in support of “Zidane Is ah Arab and he de- 
ORE THAN a omphe, and some newspapers multi-racialism. fended the honour of France. 


taking 
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ORE THAN a omphe, and some newspapers multi-racialism. fended the honour of France. 

milli on people said the national team’s Oirtbe streets of Paris, the This is very good for us immi- 
turned the multi-racial “fraternity** pride in having seen a mixed- grants.” 

Champs Ely- reflected the ideals of the 1789 race -team win France’s first Many in the crowd waved 
sees into a sea Revolution which is cele- World Cup was almost as Algerian flags alongside the 
of jubilant tri- brated today in France’s main strong as the thrill of victory. French flag. "This victory 
rday as they holiday, Bastille Day. • “This shows the entire brings everyone together,” 

tnphant multi- Popular acclaim for les world that a team from all dif- said Cedric Trunzler, aged ZL 
XI team that bleus was so overwhelming ferent origins can work “There are many races and 
i gto g the self- that the National Front, together in a strong and co- religions here. Bat we are all 
i. leader,' Jean-Marie Le Peh, herent unit,” said a Parisian French. We all won.” 


colours yesterday as they holiday, Bastille Day. 
cheered a triumphant multi- Popular acclaim for les 
ethnic football team that bleus was so overwhelming 
looks like chang in g the self- that the National Front 
image of France. leader,' Jean-Marie Le Pen, 

As the players from the Towed back, on his. assertion 



nj . SSSinSZ beamed on to the walls of the Depardieu, Isabelle Huppert fan named Thierry .Nadia, an For Le Figaro; a conserva- 

raiwwarmr.,^ most nationalistic of P arisian ju^Johnny HaEyday— cakne Algerian-bom Parisian, «»H- five daily, the French victory 

mon u ment s , the Arc de TH- out puhUdy in support of “Zidane Is an Arab and he de- was a lesson in unity: 

M ORE THAN a omphe, and some newspapers multi-racialism. fended the honour of France. “France is multi-racial and it 

million people said the national team’s Qnribe streets of Paris, the This is very good for us lmmi- win stay that way.” 

turned the multi-racial “fraternity” pride in having seen a mixed- grants.” With nonstop celebrations 

Champs Ely- reflected the ideals of the 1789 race -team win France's first Many In the crowd waved running into Bastille Day’s 

sees into a sea Revolution which is cele- World Cup was almost as Algerian flags alongside the fireworks and parades, 

of jubilant tri- brated today in France's main strong as the thrill of victory. French flag. ‘'This victory petitions were circulating call- 

colours yesterday as they holiday, Bastille Day. “This shows the entire brings everyone together," ing for July 12 to be a perma- 

cheered a triumphant multi- Popular acclaim for les world that a team from all dif- said Cedric Trunzler, aged ZL nunt- national holiday. The 

ethnic football team that bleus was so overwhel m in g ferent origins can work “There are many races and team’s protracted post-match 

looks like chang in g the self- that the National Front, together in a strong and co- religions here. Bat we are all inter-racial hug was being 

image of France. leader,' Jean-Marie Le Pen, herent unit,” said a Parisian French. We all won.” compared to Liberation in 1944 

As the players from the rowed back, on his. assertion . ' . and the 1789 Revolution itseiC. 

country’s winning World Cup of two years ago that lmmi- Dracei,!^ | A# | Dan^Ma £54, Hyperbole will go into fur- 
squad rode through the grants shouldbe banned from ■ 1 v SioMB tf.lCO w tiUnmOP TIT ther flights today when the 22 
crowds csi the top deck of a. the national side. ’ heroes are Mr Chirac’s guests 

bus, taking turns to kiss the The popular mood has sent PRAZIL’S team doc tor , bade. He can’t go to the erf honour at the annual presi- 

trophy,. commentators saw the Socialist prime min i s ter, IJUdio.Tdedo, yesterday beach, the ctaema or theatre dential garden party. The 

the nationwide celeb rations Lionel Jospin, and the Gaullist said R ona l do was taken to ... stop the hype about Mm national coach, Aime Jao 

as a sign of hope for more tol- president, Jacques Chirac — hospital only hours before or else he win explode.” quet, has been awarded a Le- 

erance towards immig rants.’ both known for tol er a n c e of the World Cup final because He rejected an official gion of Honour. 

The rightwing National Front racial integratkai — soaring in of a *30 second convulsive press release before the Among a plethora of eXnber- 

found itself forced to re>think opinion, polls. Sensing this, Mr fit” brought on by psycho- match that Ronaldo had a ant newspaper essays that 

its racist strategy In recogni- Le Pen! said his movement now logical pressure, mites Alex problem with his ankle. have transformed a football 

tion of the fact that barely believed that neither race nor Bellos In Rio de Janeiro., Ronaldo, speaking on coach into a prophet of reason, 

half the team the country is religion was a bar to represent- He said he insisted that Brazilian TV, said he did Le Monde’s called on the 

celebrating was white. tag France rif the players love the player take neurologi- not th ink Us performance nation to study the “Jaquet 

The vast crowd’s loudest their country”. cal and cardiological tests was affected by the events parable”, telling children, 

applause focused on Zinedine The party sent congratula- afier he complained of feet of the day, . although news- teachers, politicians and bual- 

ffldaaft the brilliant match- tions to the team, giving Zt- ing unwell cm Sunday after- paper reports an the de- nessmen to build their own 


country’s winning World Cup of two years ago that immi- DvAceurA | A# | j 
squad rode through the grants should. he banned from ■ ■ V 99UI V lvU 
crowds csx the top deck of a. the national side. ’ 

bus, taking tunis to kiss the The popular mood, has sent E*RA23L’S team doctor, 
trophy, commentators saw the Socialist prime minister, D£lAdio Toledo, yesterday 
t he nationwide celebrations Lkmei Jospin, and the Gaullist said Ronaldo was taken to 
as a sign of hope for more tol- president, Jacques Chirac ■ — hospital only hours before 
er anc e towards immigrants.' both known for tolerance of the World Cup final because 


Pressure led to Ronaldo fit 

■SKAZIL’S team doctor, back. He can’t go to the 
laPlAdio. Toledo, yesterday beach, the gfimma or theatre 
said Ronaldo was taken to ... stop the hype about him 
hospital only hours before or else he will explode.” 
the World Cup final because He rejected an official 

of a *30 second convulsive press release before the 


The rightwing National Front racial I n tegration — soaring in of a *30 second convulsive press release before the 
foimrt ityif farced to rethink opinion polls. Sensing this. Mr fit” brought on by psycho- match that Ronaldo had a 
its racist strategy in recogni- Le Fen: said bis movement now logical pressure, writes Alex problem with his ankle. 


tion of the fact that barely believed that neither race nor Bellos in Rio de Janeiro.. 
half the team the country is. religion was a bar to represent- He said he insistec 
celebrating was white. tag France “if the players love the player take neur 


Ronaldo, speaking on 


celebrating was white. tag France “Jf __ _ , 

The vast crowd’s loudest their country”. cal and cardiological tests was affected by the events 

applause focused on Zinedine The party sent congratula- after he co mpla i n ed of feel- of the day .although news- 


He said he insisted that Brazilian TV, said he did 
the player take neurologi- not think Ms performance 


whining midfielder who is the 
son of a “harki" — an .Alge- 


rian* a special mention. The noon. Ronaldo passed all I mauds set on him had been 


deputy leader, Bruno Megret, the tests. 


rlan who came to France after described the success as a trl- 
flghttag on the French s We nmph for patriotism. ■ 
against independence. A host of Fre n c h celebrities 


“I think ft was the result 


playing on Us mind. 
Ronaldo said: “T lost the 


winning teams “without exclu- 
sion or prejudice.” 


of a Hfe crisis or emotional Cup but I won my life. This 
stress. The boy is young and won’t stop my career. Ill be 


His face and name had been J —Catherine Deneuve, Gerard I everyone is always on Ms | playing in the Cup in 2002.” | mystery. 



Full citizenship 
for 100,000 : 


continued from page 1 
Montserrat made homeless by 
the volcano are already in 
Britain and have the right of 
abode. This leaves just 23 .000 
people to benefit from the 
long-awaited change of status. 

“There’s no way they could 
give up their immigration 
controls cm these small is- 
lands,” said one official. “But 
on the other hand they're not 
all going to crane galloping 
over to the UK on a new Win- 
drush [the ship that carried I 
500 West Indians seeking | 
work to Britain fa 1948]." 

There is now little prospect 
that Mr Cook’s review and ac- 
companying White Paper can 
be completed before the end 
r* +hi« pnritoTAgntary iwsBinn. 

But tiie last pink bits from 
the global map of Britain’s 
empire will be pleased with 
the outcome — especially 
after Mr Cook's promise of a 
“modernised contract” be- 
tween Britain and its remain- 


ing holdings — being 
renamed “overseas territo- 
ries”, as more politically cor- 
rect and accurate. 

The review was launched 
last February in the wake of 
controversy over official 
handling erf the Montserrat di- 
saster, when the exasperated 
International Development 
Secretary, Clare Short, 
accused the islanders of de- 
manding “golden elephants”. 

. A spokeswoman for the 
DTA said: ’Teople who have 
been proud to remain British 
will be delighted that their 
right to citizenship has been 
recognised while there has 
been understanding that their 
own infrastructures cbnld nof 

hanrTIg an inftmr f mm tho 

UK” 

Hoping for better policy co- 
ordination in future, the For- 
eign Office thia month set up 
a new Overseas Territories 
Department, with Baroness 
Symons in direct charge. 
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CHILDMINDER 
A shook, to death a 
five-month-old 
^H|^fibaby boy in her 
i^g^^Scare after losing 
her temper, leaving him 
"floppy like a rag doll", a 
court heard yesterday. 

Helen Stacey Dung Joseph 
Markin on to a cot mattress 
or sofa, causing him fatal 
brain damage, it was claim ed 
She had only begun looking 
after him five days earlier. 
Stacey, aged 4 L who has four 
children of her own, denies 
mur der. 

The jury at Norwich crown 
court was told that when Jo- 
seph's father, Anthony, ar- 
rived at Stacey's home in 
North Walsbam. Norfolk, in 
May 1997 to collect his son, he 
found him sitting in his chair , 
scarcely breathing. 

“He was very slatey grey in 

the face. His eyes were quite 
dark. The skin around his 
eyes was quite dark and there 
was a blue tinge to his lips,” 
Mr Mackin said. 

‘1 asked if he was breath- 
ing. As soon as I saw him I 


knew there was something 
dreadfully wrong. He was just 
like rag dolL He was very 
floppy." he said. "He was ob- 1 
viously, as far as I was con- 
cerned, seriously flL” 

Mr Mackin said when he 
dropped Joseph off that morn- 
ing he was “perfectly happy”, 
and described his son as a 
“very happy baby” and a “lit- 
tle, happy, smiley boy”. 

But when he went to. collect 
him at 5.15pm he was con- 
fronted by a “nervous” Stacey 
who was wringing her bands, 
the court was fold. 

“She had said Joseph was 
being a bit snuSly and griz- 
zly. She appeared to me to be 
very nervous. I found it odd,” 
Mr Madkin said. 

When lie discovered his son 
was not breathing. Mr 
Mackin drove Joseph to a 
nearby GP's surgery. The 
baby was then taken to hospi- 
tal. But doctors could find no 
si gn of life and concluded 
Joseph had died shortly after 
being injured. He was pro- 
nounced dead at 6pm. 

Pathologists who examined 
his body that evening discov- 
ered that his death was not 
accidental, it was ciaimed- 



Tests showed that he had suf- 
fered a brain injury which 
was consistent with him 

being ahalwn 

Joseph’s mother, Corinne, 
aged 36, a hospital nursing as- 


sistant, described how she 
last saw her son when she left: 
for work at around 6.30am on 
the miming of his death. “He 

was hit in pial wtf " aha 

caid “He Was Hrirmg about, 



Emma Humphreys, who was released from prison after 10 years, has died at the age of 30. 
She became a cause celebre for women’s groups. 

Emma Humphreys dies 


Nick Hopkins 


A WOMAN whose fight 
against a murder con- 
viction changed the 
way courts regard the de- 
fence of provocation for 
battered partners, has died 
aged 30. 

Emma Humphreys, who 
had been suffering from an- 
orexia. was found in her 
flat in London on Saturday 
morning. She had been sev- 
erely ill for several months. 

Ms Humphreys’s cam- 
paign to gnash her murder 
conviction became a cause 
celfebre for women’s 
groups. Born into poverty 
In Dolgellau in Wales 
where she was abused by 
her alcoholic stepfather, 
Ms Humphreys was jailed 
at Nottingham crown court 
In 1955 for the murder of 
her boyfriend, Trevor Ar- 
mitage. 

At the time, she was 
working as a prostitute and 
Mr Annitage, who had con- 
victions for grievous bodily 


harm and assault, had been 
one of her regular clients. 

Ms Humphreys said Mr 
Annitage became increas- 
ingly jealous, beating her 
regularly and raping her. 
She killed him with a single 
stab wound on February 26, 
1985, because he flew into a 
rage and she believed he 
was about to attack her 
a gain , 

After Initially abandon- 
ing her right to appeal, Ms 
Humphreys challenged the 
conviction on the grounds 
of long term provocation. 
Three years ago the Court 
of Appeal reduced her con- 
viction to manslaughter, 
setting a precedent in cases 
Involving battered women 
who have killed their 
partners. 

Ms Humphreys was de- 
termined not to be branded 
a murderer. She served two 
years longer than the 
recommended tariff for the 
original conviction so she 
conld launch the appeaL 

Ms Humphreys found It 
almost impossible to settle 


Into life outside prison. She 
overdosed on drugs on sev- 
eral occasions, and her 
weight dropped to four 
stones. 

Julie Bindel. a spokes- 
woman for the pressure 
group Justice for Women, 
said: “Women owe a debt to 
her courage and 
determination.” 

A battered woman who 
stabbed her violent partner 
to death had her sentence 
for manslaughter reduced 
at the Court of Appeal yes- 
terday, writes Amelia 
Gentleman. 

Patricia Gallagher, 37, 
killed Michael Holliday in 
January 1997 as he tried to 
throttle her 16-year-old 
son. 

Ms Gallagher has already 
served nine months of her 
three-and-a-half year sen- 
tence. Lord Justice Ottan 
reduced the sentence to two 
years, which means she 
will be free within three 
months. 
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Single appeal aims to ease backlog and end abuse 

Straw streamlines 
asylum decisions 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


I ORE than 4,500 foiled 
asylum seekers who 
face deportation each 
year are to lose their right to 
a legal appeal, under a 
streamlining of the system 
unveiled by the Home Secre- 
tary, Jack Straw, yesterday. 

Ministers also want asylum 
seekers to leave London 
where the immigration tribu- 
nals face mounting backlogs, 
and travel to Leeds or Glas- 
gow to have their cases heard. 

Although many lack money 
to pay for travel. Home Office 
ministers believe that genu- 
ine seekers would not refuse 
to have their cases heard in 
the North or Scotland. 

The proposals published 
yesterday form the first plank 
of a major overhaul to be de- 
tailed later this month. 

Mr Straw said yesterday he 
wanted to end the two tier 
system of asylum appeals — 
the first bearing against the 
decision, and the second 


against deportation — be- 
cause the system had become 
overwhelmed with numbers 
and abused by people spin- 
ning out their cases. “ What 
we are proposing is a single 
right of appeal where cases 
are finally dete rmined Within 

six months at the most,” said 

the Home Secretary. 

He also hopes to curb the 
rising number of High Court 
applications for judicial 
review of Immigration tribu- 
nal cases — they doubled to 
1,748 between 1994 and 1996. 
He wants to limit such appli- 
cations by improving the 
“robustness” of the appeal tri- 
bunal by appointing a judge 
rather than an adjudicator. 

Ministers are also consider- 
ing ending the right to an oral 
hearing in every appeal, and 
determining some applica- 
tions an written papers alone. 
SlmDarily they are looking at 
the need to give every failed 
asylum seeker a foil written 
explanation. 

Mr Straw said he intended 


to replace the system of de- 
portations for many failed 


asylum seekers with a new 
procedure of "administrative 
removals”. The difference 
would be that there wffl be no 
right of appeal before being 
removed, as those thrown out 
will not barred from applying 
to re-enter within three years, 
as is now the case for those 
officially deported. 

The proposals disappointed 
the Refugee Council, immi- 
gration welfare organisa- 
tions, and Amnesty Interna- 
tional. Nick Hardwick, the 
council’s chief executive, said 
it was wrong to see the prob- 
lem as asylum seekers string- 
ing out appeals: there was 
strong evidence that the ma- 
jority of adjournments were 
outside their control. How- 
ever. while he was concerned 
at aiding oral ii Mriny , there 
were some positive Ideas like 
the consolidated appeaL 

Claude Morses of the Joint 
Council for the Welfare of Im- 
migrants said the pgrirag w 
faflptj to challenge the under - 
lying “culture of disbelief’ in 
the way the Home Office dealt 
with asylum applications. 


McKenna sued 
over hynopsis 
volunteer's 
mental illness 


Nick Hopkins 


T HE hypnotist Paul Mc- 
Kenna left a theatre- 
goer with severe psy- 
chological problems after 
humiliating him during a live 
show, the High Court heard 
yesterday. 

Christopher Gates, 30, 
turned into a “frightened and 
aggressive schizophrenic” 
within nine days of the per- 
formance four years ago. 

Mr Gates volunteered to be 
put in a trance and was made 
to believe he was a ballet dan- 
cer, Rolling Stone Mick Jag- 
ger, an i n terpreter for al ie ns 
from outer space, a contestant 
on Blind Date, an orchestra 
conductor and a naughty 
schoolboy. 

But when he “woke up” 
from the spell, bus mental 
health deteriorated. After a 
week of increasingly erratic 
behaviour,: he was admitted 
to hospital with delusions 
that God “was coming to get 
him", and has not worked 
since. 

Mr Gates, of Downley, High 
Wycombe is suing Mr Mc- 
Kenna for £200,000 damages, 
claiming the enter taine r wag 
re r»kle.QS and negli gent 

His QC, Mr Anthony Scriv- 
ener said: “The defendant has 
no xped'CTl t pialiflc^inna and 

do formal hypnotherapy qual- 
ifications. but bolds himself 
out as an expert” 

Mr Scrivener said the hyp- 
notist must have known the 
dangers of playing mind 
games with members of his 
audience and should take res- 
ponsibility for Mr Gates’s 
lnngJ/*rm iDnc-gs . 

The court beard that Mr 
Gales was a normal working 
man with no history of men- 
tal instability when he went 
to Mr McKenna’s show at the 
Swan Theatre in High 
Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, 
on March 10, 1994, with his 
girlfriend Beverley Gibbs. 

Apart from the roleplaying 
games, Mr Gates reacted to 
suggestions that he was 
frightened of brooms, was 
walking on the moon and had 
special glasses to see people 
naked. 

Mr Scrivener said Ms Gibbs 
noticed nbwngpg in her boy- 
friend’s demeanour as soon as 
the show had finished she 
said that he seemed strangely 
quiet, couldn’t sleep, and 
remembered nothing of his 
part to the performance. 

'Hie day the show, Mr 
Gates' supervisor at work 
noted that he was unusually 
aggressive and irritable. He 
giggled when he was told the 
company was making 
redundancies. 

The court heard that Mr 
Gates “laughed hysterically 
and totally inappropriately” 
when he wait to a Freddie 
Starr show, and began mut- 
tering that something in his 
head was destroying him. 

Mr Scrivener said Mr Gates 
was afraid to go to sleep be- 
cause he thought he would 



Hypnotist Paul McKenna 
arrives at the High Court 
where he is being sued 
over a live performance 

die, and had to be middled 
constantly. 

In a panic, Ms Gibbs rang 
Mr McKenna, and he agreed 
to speak to Mr Gates, the 
court heard. 

The hypnotist told her be 
had "spoken to both con- 
cepts of bis mtpd, the angry 
and the scared concepts, and 
concluded that Mr Gates 
needed help from a 
therapist”. 

Mr Scrivener told Mr Jus- 
tice TouLsan that Mr Gates 
was admitted to hospital on 
March 19 suffering from an 
acute schizophrenic episode 
and stayed there until April 
13. 

Mr McKenna had offered to 
see him, but a doctor advised 
be should stay away ^because 
enough damage had been 
done already*, the hearing 
heard. 

Mr Gales was t a k en off 
medication after six months, 
text had to go back an drugs 
when paranoid symptoms 
returned and he exhibited 
childlike behaviour. 

Mr Scrivener said Mr Mc- 
Kenna became interested in 
hypnosis in 1985 and real- 
ised it had huge business 
and entertainment 
potential. 

Apart from his shows, Mr 
Scrivener described how be 
gave lectures on the topic and 
provided hypnotherapy for 
private clients, including ce- 
lebrities, and produced tapes 
designed to help people 
succeed. 

Mr Scrivener' said Mr Mc- 
Kenna, a member of the Fed- 
eration of Ethical Stage Hyp- 
notists, mnst have been 
a w ar e that hypnosis was not 
an want science, and that it 
could be dangerous when 
used as entertainment with- 
out the usual consulting room 
safeguards. 

Mr McKenna, of Kensing- 
ton, west London, denies neg- 
ligence and contends Mr 
Gates’s Alness was not caused 
by hypnosis. 

The hearing continues- 





Woman registered with social services denies murdering five-month-old baby boy who had been in her care with his sister f or five days 

Minder 

‘shook 


baby to 
death’ 



m*iring cooing noises like he 
usually did. Be was lying to 
the cot, looking at his mo- 
bile," mW 
Mrs Madrin an d her 32- 
year-edd husband, a civilian 


air tr affic controller at RAF 
Coltishall, Norfolk, had 
placed Joseph with Stacey 
only five (fays earlier, the 
jury of eight women and four 
men was told. 

They contacted her after 
looking throws directory of 
registered childminders pro- 
vided by Norfolk county 
council social services. 

Stacey, who lives with her 
husband, John, pmbariced on 
a childminding career 
following the birth of her 
daughter in August 2996 — 
and was approved by social 
workers four months lata:. 

fth«» began looking after 
Joseph, with the Mackto’s 
daughter Samantha, now 


three, on May 8, 1997, five 
days before his death. 

David Stokes QC, prosecut- 
ing, said that when they were 
dropped off at around 7am 
Joseph was healthy. “At 
sometime during that day 
there was an incident In 
which this defendant lost her 
temper with the child and 
shook it, causing fetal in- 
jury,” he said. 

“The cause of death was in- 
juries to toe head consistent 

with shaking , or chairing plus 
an Impact” 

Told of his death in toe eve-" 
ning, Stacey described herself 
as “gobsmacked”. Four days 
later she was arrested. In in- 
terviews with police she de- 


Josapti Mackka (faff) who 
warn e H^ea ywenteedby 
reqtotfsdchH dmlm ter, 
Halan Stacey, hi May 1997. 
Tlaa baby's parent* Anthwv 
and Corinna, arriving at 
Norwich crown court 
yesterday. (Rfghtj Stacey, a 
metttor-of-four who pleads 
not guntyte Joseph's 
murder at her home In North 
Wabharn, Norfolk 


nied injuring Joseph and- 
complained he had been 
“grizzly*' all day with “roll- 
tog” eyes. 

The childminder then tried 
to '*save herself” by telling de- 
tectives Joseph's parents 
were to blame for his death. 
“Her behaviour was that Of 
somebody with a guilty con- 
science,” Mr Stokes said. 

Nicholas Coleman, a paedi- 
atric pathologist at Adden- 
brooke’s hospital, Cambridge, 
said blood around Joseph's 
brain showed categorically 
that he had died from a shak- 
ing Injury. There was no sign 
of any natural cause of death, 
he added. 

The trial continues. 


Police called in to solve 
death of Stone Age man 


Pc to take fingerprint and swab 
eqiapmentmtoOrioieyund^ground 
tomb undisturbed for 5,000 years 


M w Kennedy 
U trt lut Co r re sp o ndent ' 


A STRATHCLYDE 
/\ police officer will 
# ltodey reopen a very 
old case — a death which 
occurred more than 5.000 
years ago. 

Pc David Thnrley will be 
the first person to enter an 
underground tomb on Ork- 
ney since Stone Age man 
abandoned toe site. The 
tomb is undisturbed, a rare 
archaeological find • 
Archaeologists from 
Glasgow university have 
borrowed Pc Thnrley from 
Strathclyde police force. In 
what Is believed to be a 
unique collaboration. 

They have previously 
worked with the police, dat- 
ing bones and analysing 
finds on several cases in- 
cluding murders. Strath- 
clyde is now repaying the 
favour by sen d i n g Pc Thur- 


ley to Orkney with his. 
scene of crizhe sit. 

Alan Leslie, of the univer- 
sity archaeology unit, de- 
scribed the combination as 
**a dream team”- 

Pc Thnrley will treat it as 
he does any of the murders 
and robberies he investi- 
gates, creating a sterile en- 
vironment in which all evi- 
dence is recorded 
meticulously as found, be- 
fore the archaeologists 
clamber in. All the 
resources of his scene of 
crime kit, including adhe- 
sive and electrostatic tapes 
to take finger prints and fi- 
bres, as well as swabs, scal- 
pels and tweezers, will be 
used. The archaeologists 
hope to discover human 
remains, and evidence of 
the tomb builders and 
burial rituals. 

The tomb at Crantit, near 
Kirkwall, was discovered, 
by chance In April by 
farmer Dennis Bichan, who 


was ploughing when a hole 
opened up in his field. A 
video camera was lowered 
Into what proved to be a 
hole in the roof of small 
rectangular . square 
chamber. 

Stone Age Orkney sup- 
ported a thriving popula- 
tion of fishermen and farm- 
ers, who left world famous 
in n niimente, including the 
huge stone burial mound at 
Maeshowe, and the house 
sites at Skara Brae com- 
plete with built-in stone 
beds and cupboards. 

Vikings who took shelter 
from a storm centuries 
later in the Maeshowe 
burial chamber left runic 
graffiti describing a great 
treasure in gold. Since they 
also described the dragon 
they slew to obtain it, ar- 
chaeologists are sceptical, 
and have no such hopes for 
the Crantit tomb. 

“This Is a comparatively 
modest monument,” Dr 
Leslie said. “But toe fact 
that it is apparently undis- 
turbed and Intact is very 
exciting — it’s the nearest 
any of us are going to come 
to the tomb' of 


Gamekeeper ‘recorded 
his 127 



Helen Cmter 


m. GAMEKEEPER 
Mm accused of killing 127 
^^^badgers- kept a book 
chronicling their itotht and 
toe shootings of cats and dogs 
and protected birds of prey, a 
court was told yester d ay. 

Leslie Morris, who was 
working for toe Bradenham 
Hill Shooting Syndicate, de- 
nies four counts of killing a 
badger and one charge of kill- 
ing an unknown number of 
badgers, a sparrowhawk and 
buzzard, cm land owned by Sir 
Francis Dashwood in West 

MOtris, aged 28, denies all 
charges at High Wycombe 
magistrates’ court, which in- 
clude interfering with a 
badger's sett, setting a trap 
for foxes, and two charges of 
falling to comply with fire^ 
arms certificates. 

When RSPCA inspectors 
raided his cottage-in Downley 
Common, Buckinghamshire, 
they found The Country 


Sportsman’s Record Book and 
Journal, which detailed how 
up to 127 badgers had been 
killed over six years. 

According to toe book, dur- 
ing toe 1996-97 season he 
killed 92 badgers, and two 
dogs and 21 cats were shot as 
vermin. Other entries 
revealed that a total of 40 «>t* 
and a grey heron had been 
killed between 1993 and 1995. 
Mbrris wrote “lost count" 
against an entry for numbers 
of birds of prey killed. 

RSPCA inspectors also 
found snares and traps cm toe 
Dashwood estate. 

Jason Runciman, former 
underkeeps: at the shooting 
syndicate, said he was sick- 
ened when he saw Morris 
damage a badger sett. “I saw 
him. pour creosote down the 
hole of toe badger .sett. He 
also stuffed chicken wire 
down the hole to block it." he 
said. On another occasion, 

Morris ordered him to shoot a 
badger.- “Leslie told me- to 
shoot it, but! took it to the far 
end of toe wood and let it out 


I then fired a shot off,” he 
said. Mr Runciman, who has 
worked as a milkman since 
leaving his job in June 1997, 
had also been told by Morris 
to set snares in badger runs 
next to their setts but had 
reflised. . 

Morris allegedly told Wim 
that be shot birds of prey and 
snared badgers. “I don’t know 
why he did it, I think be en- 
joyed jt,” he said. On another 
occasion, Mr R unciman said, 
traps intended for use on 
squirrels had been set for a 
vixen and her cubs and after 
she had been shot, the cubs 
were taken to a kennels and 
ripped apart by terriers. 

David Williams, rtrfgnritng , 
said Mr Rumanian's 
were borne out of a grudge. “I 
suggest this is pure malice on 
your part," he said. ’T put it 
to you .toe whole of your evi- 
dence is tainted by trying to 
get at the shoot and at Mr 
Morris." 

Mr Runciman denied - he 
had made- up any evidence; 

The bearing continues. . 



“BeSiiaini^ th5wekSSS!5s? 

He was saved toy hie own aggression. "When 

the tax authorities didn’t find anything they 
started to push with new manipulations 
and with blackmail,” he says’ 

. Peter Lennon (oh Ingmar Bergman) 
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As a C atholic family cowers in fear of petrol bombs, the father says: Tve told the kids —as soon as you get your education, get out’ 

Refugees from the f irebombers 


I T’S a comfortable arm- 
<*air in a nice living 
room overlooking a quiet 
estate, but Andrew’s 
nerves fall and he starts 
stammering 

“Sorry about all the bags 
lying around. This is xny sis- 
ter-in-law’s house, so we can’t 
really unpack all our stuff!” 
His house is 400 metres 
away, but he dare not stay 
there — the loyalists know it 
is a Catholic street Neigh- 
hours received bullets in the 
post windows have been bro- 
ken, insults hurled. Petrol 
bombs might be nwt 
“Tve three chiider — what 
if It had been them instead of 
those wee ones at Bally- 
money? I could never live if 
they died.” 

So he sits, a refugee, in his 
sister-in-law’s house, and l 
dreams of escaping Porta- 1 
down and the taunts, threats 1 
and permanent fear. No-one 
knows how many families in 
Northern Ireland have been 
forced to flee their homes in 
the past two weeks. Police say 
dozens, others say hundreds. 

Andrew — not his neal 
name — sneaked to his house 
earlier to Check it was OK and 
to collect post. He is fairly 
sure he was not spotted. It 
was not always like this. 

“In the 1960s I used to go 
down to Graigwell Avenue 
with my mum and sister and 
watch the parade. I loved the 
colours. Noone thought It 
was offensive like they do 
now, it was just an ordinary 
parade. It changed in the 
1970s, gangs came down 
Charles Street with Union 
flags and threw stones at the 
windows when I was in bed.” 
Homes were torched, so his 
parents moved to a nearby es- 
tate in 1971. Trouble followed 
and they moved again in 1978. 
Andrew, now aged 42, mar- 
ried and lived In relative 
peace until history caught up 
in July 1995, the first Drum- 
cree stand-off. 

“The past four years have 
been a disaster. You’re lying 
in bed at 2am and they [the 
Orangemen] crane mar ching, 
banging their drums and 
shouting." 

In itself it is not a crime, 
but it is terrifying, says 
Andrew, when the sound of 
broken glass could be fol- 
lowed by the crackle of fire. 

‘Tmaflraid to sleep because ■ 
we’re so easy to get at , At i 
Drumcree One the police told . 
me to put the kids on the floor 
of the car and to get out as . 
test as I could. About May, my i 
wife's nerves start, to go and 
her stomach hurts. She starts 


panicking after Christmas. 
That’s .all she thinks about— 
July’s ' coming, July’s com- 
ing.” His 15-year-old daugh- 
ter's asthma worsens so much 
she cannot breathe. 

Inhalin g deeply on a ciga- 
rette, Andrew fidgets con- 
stantly with a plastic lighter. 
He sees a psychiatrist and 
takes tablets for nerves, ever 
since a loyalist mob sur- 
rounded. his car and 
•' the -windscreen with a crow- 
bar. “I thought I was riwiH j 
cant get it out of my mind i 
burst out crying.’’ 

His youngest, a three-year- 
old girl, spread a packet of 1 
cards on the floor.; She ex- 
plains why she cannot go 
home. “Orangemen live 
there.” 

Even before the Bally- 
money attack, Andrew de- 
cided this would be the tan* 
time he would flee his home. 
“I Just want to be somewhere 
safe, where you cant hear 
their drums. Ideally Td want 
to be surrounded by the 
army.” Only then would he 
feel safe enough to wear his 
green Celtic shirt outside. 

Selling the house is a prob- 
lem. The parades have 
knocked down its value to 
less than £55,000. Estate 
agents call it non-desirable, 
but Andrew hopes to sell it in 
winter, when summer seems 
a long way away. 

He has lived all his life in 
Portadown and does not know 
why. Overwh elming ly Protes- 
tant, the heartland of the Loy- 
alist Volunteer Force, it is no- 
toriously sectarian. 

One Catholic youth was 
kicked to death last year. An- 
other. of mixed race, was run 
over after taunting from a loy- 
alist gang. 

“They shouted ‘nigger’ at 
his wee dead body. We cant 
go up the high street because 
of the gangs. It's a permanent 
siege." 

Apart from the fear, the 
worst thing about being a 
refugee is the little thing s, 
said Andrew’s wife. Not sleep- 
ing, not knowing where 
things are kept, worried the 
kids will damag e the furni- 
ture, outstaying hospitality. 

“I want my own kitchen," she 
says simply. Her workplace 
has been shut all week after 
threats from loyalists. 

Ceefax pops up and says 
police arrested two people for - 
the Ballymaney. attack, but ' 
Andrew shakeahis head. 4 

“If Td my life to live over 
again, Td move to America, 
rve told the kids — as soon as 
you get your education, get 
out” 1 








Old worries 
haunt new man 


John MuHIn 
and Rory Carroll 



Andrew, left, 
sees a 
psychiatrist 
and takes 
tablets for 
nerves ever 
since a 
loyalist mob 
surrounded 
his car and 
smashed the 
windscreen 
with a 

crowbar. ‘I’ve 
three chiider 
— what if it 
had been 
them instead 
of those wee 
ones at 
Ballymoney? 

I could never 
live if they 
died’ 


O NLY two weeks ago 
David Janes was an ob- 
scure figure, but today 
the 45-year-old civil savant is 


at ease on media outlets 
world wide speaking for his 
Portadown Orangemen. 

Mr Jones, who works for 
social services in Armagh, 
was appointed last year when 
; the Portadown lodge, con- 
I cemed about its lousy press 


l during the stand-offs at 
1 Drumcree church In 1995 and 
I 1996, wanted to redress the 
balance. Its district master. 
Harold Gracey, aged 63, is 
suspicious of the media, and 
the aim was to present a mod- 
em, reasonable face. 

Mr Jones's dash yesterday | 
with James Naughtie on 
Radio 4’s Today programme i 
was the latest in a series 
which has undone much of 
the good work he did in the 
early stages of the dispute. He 
accused Naughtie of interrup- 
tion as be tried to defend the 


Portadown Oran geme n’s deci- 
sion to staying put at Drum- 
cree despile the murder of 
three brothers in Bally- 
money, Co Antrim. 

TO many, he was guilty of 
giving the impression of Or- 
angemen which he was sup- 
posed to counter. He sounded 
chippy, aggressive, and un- 
reasonable; in short, a 
sterotype. 

Mr Jones had started welL 
Leading up to the march, he 
painstakingly listed the con- 
cessions Portadown Orange- 
men had made to the Gar- 


vaghy Road residents. They 
had cut the number of ann ual 
marches from 10 to one. 
played no music, and 
marched six abreast to get 
through the area as quickly 
aspossihle. 

One foreign journalist has 
been impressed, but with res- 
ervations. “He is fairly 
straight, hut he is not as good 
as the Orangemen think he is. 

After the boys were murdered 
he went straight into defend- 
ing the order instead of 
spending time saying how David Jones: Portadown 
awful the attack was.” Orange Order spokesman 
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Flags waved at Orangemen as a reminder of the 400 or so residents murdered dozing the Troubles PHoroow^-t kehan dohehty 

Black flags greet five-minute march 


T HE march was all over 
in five minutes — plus 
an hour’s delay as se- 
curity forces dealt with two 
bombs left In litter bins 
outside the Orange Hall in 


south Belfast, writes John 
Muffin. 

Orangemen yesterday 
walked the nationalist Lower 
Ormeau Road for the first 
time in two years. For the 120 



Why go round the Houses when 
you can come direct to us? 



THE OFFICIAL PARLIAMENTARY HOTLINE 


members of Ballynafeigh 
Lodge, gathering on the same 
street across the bridge, it 
should have been a happy 
time. But the Union Flag 

above the imposing red-brick 
building told its own story. It 
fluttered at half mast, a mark 
of sympathy for the three 
young brothers murdered in 
their home in Ballymoney, Co 
Antrim, early the previous 
day. 

Noel Liggett, district mas- 
ter, struck a sombre note. 
There was no joy in the Pa- 
rades Commission’s contro- 
versial decision to allow the 
Orangemen to parade along 
the Lower Ormeau. He said: 
"This is going to be a very 
difficult morning.** 

Quite bow tricky became 
dear w ithin minutes. The 
1 Irish National Liberation 
Army telephoned a warning 
flat it hmi left two bombs in 
: the bins. Two controlled 
explosions later, it was clear 
the packages were hoaxes. 

The Parades Commission 
had stipulated that the Or- 
an gemen must be through the 
nationalist area before 
8J30am. As it was, they were 
wwahlft to set off until almost 
nine. 

As they reached the Or- 
meau Bridge, sp anning the 
River Tjj gan , they cheered 
and stopped and the bands 


halted playing — for the 
second condition was to 
march in silence along the Or- 
meau Road. 

An astonishing sight 
greeted them as the Lower Or- 
meau community scored a 
public relations triumph. 
Black flag; flew from every 
lamp-post, a mark of respect 
for the 400 or so residents of 
the Lower Ormeau Road mur- 
dered during The Troubles. 
About 600 protesters lined 
one side of the street 

They stood silently, heads 
bowed; some carried plac- 
ards, bearing one word: 
Shame. Others held yet more 
black flags. Hundreds of black 
balloons were released. 

The Orange band struck up 
as soon as it reached the key- 
stone of Havelock Bridge. Ge- 
rard Rice, who served four 
years in prison a decade ago 
for IRA membership and pos- 
session offences, was Infuri- 
ated. He is the spokesman for 
the Lower Ormeau Concerned 
Community, although he 
lives seven miles- away in 
Glengormley. 

I The sun burst through after 

i torrential rain as the band 
reached the Havelock Bridge. 
To the Orangemen, that was a 
signal that they were back in 
their own territory. To Mr 
Rice, it was evide n ce that 
they were gone. 
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The best valve PC digital 
camera and printer system 
on the High Street Today. 

The latest Tiny Family Bonus Systran 
isn’t simply a supra-, high-spec PC. 

It also brings you the magic of 
digital photography. Special image 
editing software allows you to 
change colours and alter digital 
photos to your heart’s content 
Even the camera is extra special! 

It’s the very latest Philips ESP2 
digital camera with brilliant pop-up 
screen that lets you see exactly 
what you're taking. It’s so easy. 

And you'll never have to buy 

film again. 

See this exclusive Tiny offer at your 
nearest showroom. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 

News in brief 


Berlusconi gets new 
corruption jail term 

SILVIO BERLUSCONI. the tonner Italian prime minister, was 
sentenced yesterday to two years and four months in prison for 
ille gal party financing. 

The ruling by a judge in Milan is the third against the leader 
of the country’s opposition in eight months. He was given a 
three-year sentence last week for bribing tar inspectors and a 
16-month term In December for false accounting. 

However, Berlusconi, aged 61. will not go to jail yet because a 
long appeals process must uphold the sentences. As anMP. he 
cannot be jailed without parliamentary approval until a defini- 
tive sentence is made — a procedure that could take years. 

The media mogul was convicted for his part in channelling 
£8 milli on to the former prime min i s ter BetHno Craxiand the 
now defunct Socialist Party in the early 1990s. He was also fined 
£3.5 milli on. 

Craxi was among 10 other defendants in the so-called All- 
Iberian trial, named after the company through which part of 
the funds were channelled. He received a four-year sentence, 
was fined £7 million and banned from public office for four 
years. 

Berlusconi's supporters in his centre-right Freedom Alliance 
opposition condemned the verdict as part of a witch-hunt. He 
faces another trial later this year for false accounting and five 
more for tax fraud and corruption. — Reuters, MUan 


Talks collapse in GM strike 

TALKS between General Motors management and the striking 
United AutoWorkers union collapsed yesterday, taking the strike 
into its fifth fall week. Negotiations at GM*s headquarters in 
Flint, Michigan, had aimed to settle the dispute before the end of 
the car giant’s two- week summer holiday yesterday. The failure 
means that the company’s 26 assembly plants and more than 100 
parts suppliers r emain closed, with more than 162,000 workers 
laid off. The dispute centres on UAW allegations that GM has 
failed to make agreed investments at its Flint metal-casting 
division. — Martin Kettle, Washington 


Belarus anger at travel ban 

ALEXANDER LUKASHENKO, the president ofBelarus. yester- 
day reacted angrily after the European Union refused him, fellow 
ministers and senior officials visas to travel in Europe. 

Mr Lukashenko accused Wolfgang Schussel, Austria’s foreign 
minister, representing the EU presidency, affbrgettinghewas 
addressing a head ctf state and demanded the “fun understand- 
ing" of the EU. 

About 130 named Belarusian officials come under the ban on 
visas which follows Mr Lukashenko’s decision to closedown 
ambassadorial residences in Minsk . — Stephen Bates, Brussels 


Taliban advances on rebels 

AFGHANISTAN’S Taliban army continued its advance on the 
opposition’s strongholds yesterday after capturing a key . 
province. 

A senior Taliban official said its troops were heading into the 
northern province of Ja^jan and its capital, Shebergan, where the 
opposition leader General Abdul Rashid Dostam has his 
headquarters. 

Western sources, who did not want to be identified, confirmed 
that the Taliban had taken Faryab province. 

Mullah Abdul Muttmayan s^iri from the Taliban’s southern 
base that to soldiers had advanced 15 miles after heavy fighting 
on Sunday and yesterday . 

“There are a lot of dead bodies around the fighting area,” Mr 
Muttmayan said. "We don't know the exact number, but we can 
say a lot" He added that the Taliban’s big breakthrough came on 
Saturday when troops crashed through the opposition’s front line. 
“When they lost their frontline, they lost their morale:’* 

Gen Dostam's opposition, which holds about 15 per cent of the 

said it had launched a counter-offensive in Faryab. — AP, Kabul 


Clash over ancient graves 



Israeli riot police lead an ultra-Orthodox rabbi, fearing the 
desecration of Jewish graves, from a construction site where 
ancient tombs have been discovered photograph avkhajnudb. 


Pilots escape Italian Justice 

AN ITALIAN judge yesterday dismissed the case against the crew 
of the US army jet that sliced a ski-lift cable in the Alps. Twenty 
people died in February’s disaster but judge Carlo Ancona ruled 
in Trento that Italian courts bad no jurisdiction. 

The US has claimed jurisdiction in the case under a Nato treaty. 
But prosecutors have defied their government in Romebypress- 
ing for manslaughter charges to be beard in Italy. They daim that 
the Prowler jet violated Nato Sight patterns and should be treated 
asa US mission. —AP, Trento 


Moth returns to bright lights 

ONE or the world's most spectacular insects is set to return to the 
New York night, decades after being driven out by pesticides and 
the bright lights of the big city. 

Several hundred luna moths, which have pale green wings 
spanning more than four inches, wQl be released in Central Park 
on Monday as part of a project to reintroduce species to their 
habitat The scheme will also see the return of screech owls and 
short-tailed weasels . — New York Times 
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‘God can save you’ media blitz by US 
Christian groups angers gay activists 




Alan Eisner in Washington 


A FULL-PAGE advert- 
isement in the New 
York Times yesterday 
that said homosexuals 
could “overcome” their sexual 
identity by accepting God has 
sparked outrage among gay 
rights supporters. 

The Christian Coalition 
and other conservative 
groups took out the advertise- 
ment. It is to be followed this 
week by adverts in the Wash- 
ington Post and USA Today. 

The advertisement features 
the testimony of Anne Paulk, 
a “wife, mother and farmer 
lesbian”, who says she was 
able to change her identity 
through a commitment to 
religion. 


Killing 
of JFK 
out on 
home 
video 


"Leaving homosexuality 
was the hardest thing I’ve 
ever had to do,” Ms Faulk 

says in the advertisement 
“As I grew in my relation- 
ship with God, Z knew He had 
changed me forever. Gone 
was the hardness. Gone was 
the hurt And gone was the 
shrill cry inside, replaced by 
God's stm, small voice.” 
Tracey Canaty of the 
National Gay and Lesbian 
Task Fbrce said her organisa- 
tion saw the advertising cam- 
paign as a new attack on ho- 
mosexuality. ‘The bigotry, 
hatred and intolerance that 
this ad represents is the real 
perversion,” she said. 

Homosexuality has become 
a hot political issue in the 
United States after the Repub- 
lican majority leader in the 


Senate, Trent Lott, compared 
It to alcoholism, sex addition 
kleptomania. 

Asked In a television inter- 
view if he believed homosex- 
uality was a sin, he replied, 
"It is.” 

**In America right now 
there’s an element that wants 
to make that alternative life- 
style acceptable and normal.” 
he said- "You should still love 
that person ... You should 
show them a way to deal with 
that problem.” 

Mr Lott added: “Just like 
my father having a problem 
with alcohol . . . other people 
have sex addiction. Other 
people are kleptomaniacs.” 
Republicans in Congress 
are blocking the confirmation 
of James Hormel. nominated 
by President Bill Clinton to 


be US ambassador to Luxem- 
bourg, because he is openly 
gay. The White House ays it 
is appalled at moves to block 
an administrative order bar- 
ring discrimination against 
homosexuals In federal jobs. 

The Christian Coalition, a 
powerful bloc within the 
Republican Party and the best 
known of 15 organisations 
sponsoring the advertising 
camp ai g n. the adverts 
were intended as messages of 
hope for homosexuals. 

"Christian Coalition has 
energised people of faith to 
become involved in the politi- 
cal process and have an effect 
on public policy, but has also 
long maintained that Ameri- 
ca’s most serious problems ul- 
timately require changes in 
the heart of individuals. Reli- 


gious fa»th plays z central 
role in that change,*’ the 
organisation said in a 
statement. 

Other groups sponsoring 
the campaign include Con- 
cerned Women far America 
and the Family Research 
Council, headed by a conser- 
vative activist, Gary Bauer. 

Describing her path from 
homosexuality, Ms Paulk 
says in the advert “I met a 
Christian woman, a farmer 
lesbian, who listened pa- 
tiently to my story and led me 
to a minis try helping people 
overcome homosexuality. 

“Because they loved we 
without judgment, 1 was able 
finally to give all my relation- 
ships with God and begin the 
real road to healing,” she 
says.— Potters. 



Trent Lott: Compared the 
‘sin’ of homosexuality to ■ 
alcoholism and kleptomania 


Martin Kettle on a 
brutal 26 seconds 


O NE OF the most 
shocking pieces of 
amateur film footage 
ever taken went on sale 
today for the first time In 
the United States as a 
video. Americans can now 
sit in their homes and 
watch digitally enhanced 
film of the top of President 
John F. Kennedy’s head 
being blown off by an assas- 
sin’s ballet. 

The 26 seconds of footage, 
taken by a Dallas dress 
salesman, Abraham Za- 
prnder, in Dealey Plaza on 
November 22 1963. offer a 
unique record of one of the 
most traumatic events of 
the second half of the 
20th century. 

The video, entitled Image 
of an Assassination, and 
retailing at $19.98 (about 
£12), is 45 minutes king. It 
consists of a 40-minute ac- 
count of the history of the 
film and six separate show- 
ings of the fatal moments as 
recorded by Zaprnder on his 
hand-held 8mm Bell & How- 
ell Zoomatic cinecamera. 

The original film, kept In 
the US national archives in 
Washington since 1978. has 
been digitally enhanced 
and is clearer than the orig- 
inal version. 

Zaprnder shot the film 
from the foot of the cele- 
brated “grassy knoll” and 
then took it to a local tele vi- 
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One of the images of the 1963 Kennedy assassination. 


sion station to be devel- 
oped. Interviewed later 
that day. he said: “I saw his 
head practically open up, 
all blood and everything. 
And I kept on shooting.” He 
died from cancer in 1970. 

His family have dis- 
missed suggestions that 
they are trying to profit 
from the assassination. 
They say they no longer 
want the responsibility of 
deciding who has access to 
the film and for how much, 
and that they need to 
recoup the estimated 


$350,000 they have spent on 
preserving and administer- 
ing the film for 35 years. 

Waleed All, executive pro- 
ducer of MFI Home Video, 
the company behind the 
new video, said: “It’s shock- 
ing. It’s vulgar. It's even dis- 
gusting. But it’s something 
that I think the American 
people should see.” 

For years after It was 
shot, the film was kept 
under lock and key because 
the government and Time- 
Life, to whom Zaprnder 
sold the Initial rights for 


$50,000, believed the 
frames showing the head 
wound were too shocking 
for public viewing. 

However, the film be- 
came widely available in 
bootleg form, and was first 
shown in 1975 on late-night 
ABC television. It played 
an integral part In Oliver 
Stone’s 1992 Kennedy con- 
spiracy theory movie, JFK. 

Time-Life sold the film 
back to a Zaprnder family 
company, LMH Co, in 1975 
for a token payment of $1. 
The family is now negotiat- 


ing with the justice depart- 
ment to sell the film and its 
copyright to the federal 
government. 

The Zapraders are asking 
for $18 J5 million; the gov- 
ernment has offered 
$3 million. 

The previous tight con- 
trols on the film, and the 
fact that parts of it were 
withheld, inevitably led to 
speculation that it contra- 
dicted the official account 
of the assassination. .The 
1964 Warren Report con- 
dfaded that Lee Harvey. OS- 


PHOTOGRAPH: JAMES KE ALTGB4S 

wald fired all the shots at 
Kennedy from a building 
behind the motorcade. 

One expert on the assassi- 
nation. George Evica, says 
the frames showing blood 
and fragments of Kenne- 
dy’s brain and skull falling 
backwards behind him 
were proof that he was hit 
from the front 

If his theory were ever to 
be shown to be correct it 
would prove Oswald could 
not have acted alone* and 
that Kennedy was the vic- 
tim of a conspiracy. - 


‘Average’ couple leave 
millions to academia 


Joanna Coles in New York on a secret 
fortune bom out of one canny investment 


O FRIENDS and rela- 
tions, Donald and Mil- 
dred Othmer seemed the 
epitome of the American 
dream. From humble begin- 
nings they secured good jobs, 
she as a teacher and buyer for 
her mother’s dress business, 
be as professor of chemical en- 
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gineering at Brooklyn’s Poly- 
technic University. 

With no children, they con- 
centrated on what they loved, 
their work. He was granted 
scores of chemical patents 
and colleagues assumed they 
had put a little by for their 
retirement 

Indeed they had. Though tt 
was rather more than the av- 
erage couple dreams of For 
the Othmers had, in the early 
19708, invested $25,000 
(£15,000) each with an old 
friend from Omaha. 

The friend's name was War- 
ren Buffet, now America's 
second-richest man after Bill 
Gates. And the Othmers’ sav- 
ings grew to $750 million. 

The size of their fortune, 
which they never dipped Into, 
was only discovered when Ms 
Othmer’s will was read. The 
couple left $200 million to the 
Polytechnic University. They 
also left Long Island College 
Hospital about $160 million, 
while two more academic in- 
stitutes devoted to chemistry 
research will each receive 
more than $100 milli on. 

“Don and MU bad sakh 
Don’t w o r r y, we’re putting 
you in our wills,' ” said Arnold 
Thackray, president of the 
Chemical Heritage Founda- 
tion. He assumed they might 
be talking about several thou- 
sand dollars. “When someone 
does that, you smile and say, 
“Thank you, that's very nice.' ” 
He had no idea they were talk- 


ing about $100 million. 

Mr Buffet acknowledges 
theirs was an unusual tale. 
“They were such high-qual- 
ity. nice people, who had no 
children and wanted to trans- 
late their wealth Into some- 
thing beneficial to society.” 
he told the New York Tiroes. 
When they first invested in 
his company. Berkshire Hath- 
away, they paid $42 a share. 
Last Friday the market closed 
at $77,250 a share. 

Not surprisingly, a relative 
is contesting the will. One of 
Ms Othmer’s nieces. Mary 
Donahoo Seina. who stands to 
get just under $2 million, 
claims her aunt revoked her 
will and no longer wanted to 
leave the money to acattemir 
causes. 

Meanwhile, friends are 
marvelling at Mr Othmer’s 
resourcefulness and luck In 
bumping into Mr Buffet As a 
boy there was nothing to sig- 
nal his financial potential. He 
grew up in a frugal home, 
walking a farmer's cow to and 
from its pasture to earn a few 
cents. 

Though students recall him 
being less interested in teach- 
ing Classes than in hfa con- 
sulting and Inventing work, 
they also say he was a mentor 
and enthusiast, frequently in- 
viting them home and into his 
laboratory to explain his lat- 
est discoveries. ■ 

Now his legacy will live on 
in equally pragmatic fashion. 
"We start from being one of 
the have-nots and go to being 
one of the very well-endowed 
schools,” said David Chang, 
Polytechnic’s president 


Pulitzer prize-winner takes 
over at the New Yorker 


Joanna Cotes In New York 



F ROM Manhattan to the 
Hamptons, the talk 
over the weekend had 
focused on one thing — who 
would succeed Tina Brown 
as editor of the New 
Yorker? Yesterday the 
answer was greeted by staff 
cheers as the magazine's 
owner, SI Newhonse, an- 
nounced the appointment 
of one of the magazine's 
most prolific writers, David 
Remnlck. 

Mr Remnlck, aged 39, is 
considered a journalists’ 
journalist, with a back- 
ground in news as well as 
feature writing. Before 
joining the magazine in 
2992, he spent 10 years at 
the Washington Post in- 
cluding four years as a 
Moscow correspondent 
A Pulitzer prize winner 
for his book, Lenin’s Tomb, 
on the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union, he has just 
finished a biography of far- 
mer boxer Mohammad Ah, 
titled King of the World. 
Mr Remuick also won a 
George Polk award for ex- 
cellence in journalism. 

Yesterday's decision was 
popular among staff who 
had been fretting about cer- 
tain names mentioned in 
connection ■ with the post 
Friends of Gr^ydon Carter, 
who followed Ms Brown In 
her previous job as editor 
of Vanity Fair, said he had 
declined the job, though it 
was not obvious he had 
been offered it 



Remnick: a popular choice 
to succeed Tina Brown 

In the Introduction to his 
collection of profiles, one 
New Yorker contributor. 
Henry Louis Gates, ac- 
knowledges Mr Remntck’s 
support, caning him “the 
Michael Jordan of journal- 


ism”. Yesterday, Henry 
Finder, the. New Yorker’s 
editorial director, said the 
new editor was more than 
equal to the “gruelling 
task”. 

Though he has not edited 
anything before, Mr Rem- 
nick has attended scores of 
editorial meetings at the 
.magazine and was a con- 
sulting editor to Ms Brown. 
"He's not an outsider to the 
process,” said Mr Finder. 
“And I don’t Imagine huge 
changes.” 

With the ability to write 
about subjects ranging 
from high politics to Holly- 
wood. Mr Remnlck does 
not, however, share his pre- 
decessor’s high-profile, 
social-networking image. 

He also has the daunting 
task of working with the 
New Yorker’s new pub- 
lisher to take the magazine 
back Into the black. Since 
Newhouse bought it 13 
years ago. it has lost more 
than SlfiO miHimi. 





Women joke about men loving 
cars as penis extensions but 
we seem to be using them 
as chastity belts. 

Ros Coward on women 
and transport 
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Jonathan Watts in Tokyo sees power struggle begin as shamed leader says ‘blame me for crisis’ 

Japan’s 


contrite 

PM 

quits 

after 

rebuff 

at polls 


R YUTARO Hashlmoto, 
the Japanese prime 
minister, announced 
yesterday that he was resign- 
ing following a damning judg- 
ment by the electorate on his 
efforts to drag the world's 
second-largest economy out of 
recession. 

The ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party began the search 
for a successor to £01 the 
power vacuum, a Twelve 
hours after upper house elec- 
tion results confirmed big 
losses for the LDP, Mr Hashi- 
moto announced he was 
resigning as party president, 
the first step to standing 
down as p rime minis ter.' 

“Our Mure in the election 
is my responsibility,” he told 
a press conference. ‘1 did not 
have enough ability.'* 

The LDP’s foctions began 
meeting in hotels around 
Tokyo to discuss his succes- 
sor. The decision will be 
made at a meeting of party 
legislators on July 21. 

Among the favourites are 
the foreign minister, 

Obuchi; the maverick health 
minister, Junichiro Koizumi; 
and the former chief cabinet 
secretary, Seiroku Kajiyama. 

Analysts said none of the 
candidates h^d the chari-cma , 
leadership and grasp of eco- 
nomics needed to pull Japan 
out of its slump. “The hew 
leader must be up to world 
standards,” said Yasunori 
Sone, professor of political 
science at Keio University. 
“But there is no appropriate 
person in the LDP.” 
“Considering the severe 
condition of the economy , a 
political vacuum must be 
avoided,” said Takashi final, 
head of the Japan Federation 
of Economic Organisations, a 
powerful business lobby. 

Key dements of the govern- 
ment's programme have been 
delayed by the unexpectedly 
sudden fall of Mr Hashlmoto, 
who a year ago was riding 
high in the opinion polls. 

While the LDP retains a 
majority in the lower cham- 
ber, there is no immediate 
threat of a change of govern- 
ment. But its disastrous 
showing in Sunday’s election 
means it will struggle to pass 
bills through the upper house, 
which can delay legislation 
for 60 days. 

Such concerns sent the Jap- 
anese currency and the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange an a roller- 
coaster ride yesterday, with 
the yen and stock prices fall- 
ing sharply in the morning, 
before recovering later. 



Yeltsin wins 
£7bn IMF aid 
to shore up 
the rouble 


James Meek In Moscow 


Businessmen in Tokyo watch a giant screen broadcasting Ryutaro Hashimoto’s resignation statement 
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Leader’s demise enlivens markets 


Alex Brummer 
Financial Editor 


A Tokyo dealer bi da as the yen rises photograph: koj gasahara 


J APANESE financial 
markets soared in 
Aslan trading yester- 
day on hopes that .the de- 
parture of Prime Minister 
Ryutaro Hashlmoto will 
speed the process of 
reform. The yen, which 
foundered in the run-up to 
Sunday’s election, staged a 
robust reco ver y against the 
dollar and the Nikkei share 
index soared 27 points to 
16,360, amid hopes that the 
next prime minister will be 
more sympathetic to 
reforming the tax system. 
“The market Is telling 


yon It sees this as a positive 
chang e” said John Alkire. 
managing director of US in- 
vestment bankers Morgan 
Stanley who manage 
$6 billion of Japanese in- 
vestments. But he warned 
there were still a number of 
“very critical issues to 
solve” and that unless they 
were dealt with quickly 
“there could be chaos 
again.” 

In the final days of the 
election campaign Mr Ha- 
shimoto wobbled on the 
question of fixture tax cuts, 
first promising permanent 
tax cuts and then reversing 
himself twice, sending cha- 
otic signals to the financial 
markets. 


At the start of trading 
yesterday one dollar would 
buy 144 yen, but by the 
close of business in Tokyo 
the dollar had retreated to 
141 yen, a strong recovery 
for the ailing Japanese 
currency. 

The dollar’s foil against 
the yen was cemented in 
European and New York 
trading after the IMF’s an- 
nouncement of an extra 
$11.2 billion loan to shore 
up the Russian rouble. The 
disclosure of the package 
sent the dollar skidding 
against the German mark, 
which has been weakened 
by the uncertainty In Mos- 
cow, where it is the biggest 
creditor. 


T HE International 
Monetary Fund 
agreed to give Russia 
an emergency loan of 
almost £7 billion yesterday, 
digging into its dwindling 
reserves in an effort to pre- 
vent a catastrophic devalua- 
tion of the rouble. 

The IMF will make 
$1L2 billion (£63 billion) of 
new money available by the 
end of the year. Russia's debt 
ambassador, Anatoly Chu- 
bais, said that with other 
IMF, World Bank and Japa- 
nese government credits 
added, Russia would get 
$22.6 billion over two years. 

But even if the stable rou- 
ble. a rare economic gain or 
the Boris Yeltsin years, is 
protected, the new loan may 
not repair the damage done to 
the president's authority by 
the financial crisis. 

Yesterday one of Mr Yelt- 
sin's favourite provincial gov- 
ernors, Dmitri Ayatskov, 
renounced him , and predicted 
that the president would 
resign by September. 

“Here we are again, wear- 
ing holes in the knees of our 
trousers, grovelling to the 
IMF for another loan," said 
Mr Ayatskov, the governor of 
Saratov region, a self-styled 
champion of reform. 

Russia has been in talks 
with the IMF and foreign gov- 
ernments for an emergency 
rouble stabilisation fund 
since May. when overseas 
^peculators began a flight 
from the country’s bond mar- 
kets — threatening to drain 
bard currency reserves, bring 
down the rouble and destroy 
the banking system. 

Negotations were hard. The 
IMF is short of funds alter 
hailing out Indonesia. South 
Korea and Thailand as a 
result of the Asian financial 
crisis which sparked off Rus- 
sia's own problems. After the 
Russian loan, it is not clear 
how the fund will stop the 
next financial domino falling. 

The IMF was wary of en- 
couraging “moral hazard" — 
a euphemism for loan -shark- 
ing to a desperately poor 
country with a gigantic 
arsenal of nuclear weapons, 
on the assumption that richer 
countries would not dare let 
its financial system collapse. 

Most importantly, there 
was the concern that Mr Yell- 


sin lacked the will to back his 
new prime minister, Sergei 
Kiriyenko. against the power- 
fill business interests that 
resent obeying the same tax 
and competition laws as ordi- 
nary Russians. 

Mr Yeltsin and Mr Kir- 
iyenko now have much to 
prove — first, to get the gov- 
ernment's crisis measures 
through a reluctant parlia- 
ment. and to bring the budget 
deficit under control. 

‘The measures proposed by 
the Russian government and 
the central bank are sup- 
ported by the international fi- 
nancial community.” said Mr 
Chubais yesterday. “This is 
not about patching holes or 
putting out fires. This is an 
integral set of measures 
aimed at stabilising the finan- 
cial markets, supporting the 
rouble and balancing the 
budget" 

An IMF representative, 
John Qtfling-Smee. said the 
loan would still have to be ap- 
proved by the fund's board on 
July 20, and would be paid out 
only after the crisis measures 
were put into effect 

In Washington, the White 
House spokesman, Mike 
McCurry, said the' United 
States strongly supported the 
agreement and urged Con- 
gress to “stop whining” and 
approve delayed US contribu- 
tions to the IMF's coffers. 

Unlike - previous loans, 
which have helped bring Rus- 
sia's debt burden up to the 
$200 billion mark, the latest 
money is not designed to be 
spent, but to give investors re- 
assurance that their rouble 
funds and profits are safe 
from sudden devaluation. 

In a sign of the security the 
government believes the loan 
brings. Mr Chubais an- 
nounced that Russia would 
stop issuing high-interest rou- 
ble bonds, a kind of govern- 
ment IOU known as GKOs. 
This .way of financing the def- 
icit made a s mall number of 
overseas investors — Includ- 
ing. it is believed, some using 
illegally exported Russian 
funds — extremely rich. 

Mr Ayatskov’s outburst 
was only the latest ' sign that 
the president’s grip-on power 
is not secure. In Siberia, min- 
ers demanding Mr Yeltsin's 
resignation continued block- 
ing railways. Among the 
trains stranded was one car- 
rying enriched uranium for a 
nuclear power plant 


At yesterday’s press confer- 
ence, the lame duck prime 
minister announced he was 
cancelling a trip to the United 
States and France, where he 
was to discuss measures to 
deal with the Asian financial 
crisis. “It would be impolite 
to visit these countries now 
that I am quitting," he said. 

Measures to stimulate the 
economy and stabilise the tee- 
tering banking system have 
also been put an the back 
burner. Of greatest concern is 
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legislation for the “bridge 
hanks” scheme to deal with 
collapsed financial institu- 
tions, due to be introduced in 
parliament later this month. 

Political and market ana- 
lysts said the high turnout of 
voters, which at 60 per cent 
was up by a third from the 
last upper house election, sig- 
nalled that the LDP could not 
continue to prevaricate on 
measures to lift the economy 
out of its worst recession 
since the war. 

The main benefactor of the 
upsurge of voter interest was 
the newly formed Democratic 
Party of Japan, which won 27 
of the 126 seats being con- 
tested, in its first election. 

The party’s leader. Naoto 
Kan, who is unusual for a 
Japanese politician in having 
no links to either the bureau- 
cracy or the trade union 
movement, is now in a posi- 
tion to launch a strong chal- 
lenge to Mr Hashimoto’s suc- 
cessor. At victory 
celebrations at the parly’s 


headquarters yesterday, Mr 
Kan said the LDP should call 
a general election. 

While the opposition leader 
was presenting himself as a 
political leader for the future, 
Mr Hashimota was facing the 
fact that he is now yesterday’s 

man. 

Few Tokyo citizens, how- 
ever, sympathised with the 
prime minister yesterday. 
“Of course he should resign,” 
said Mayuri Sakurai, an in- 
surance clerk who has seen 
her bonus plunge 30 per cent 
this year because of the busi- 
ness slump. ' “Like anyone 
else, he has to be judged by 
results. And the results have 
been terrible.” 

While most people agreed 
Mr Hashimoto should quit 
few felt it would make much 
difference. “The trouble is the 
LDP leaders are all the 
same.” complained Sasoko 
Miyamoto, a receptionist "It 
is hard to see a way out of this 
mess. It makes me embar- 
rassed to be Japanese.” 
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Hun Sen, the Cambodian prime minister, addresses supporters at a village near Phnom Penh. 

Cambodian PM dons trappings 
of democracy as election nears 


Mck Cummlng- Bruce 
In Kofi Khel, Cambodia 


C LIMBING from his heli- 
copter to join villagers 
digging a canal takes 
Cambodia's prime minis ter, 
Hun Sen, little more than the 
blink of an eye. On the way, be 
grasps oustretched hands, bugs 
a rfriiri and hands two money- 
filled envelopes to a sickly 
young mother with all the zeal 
of a dedicated democrat 
With two weeks to go to an 
election many feared was al- 
ready lost to bloody conflict, 
Hun Sen insists be is not cam- 
paigning, merely checking on 
development projects. 

This is the consummate 
professional of Cambodian 
politics, who charms where 
he chooses and impresses for- 
eign diplomats and politi- 
cians with a mastery of detail 
as easy as the mix of advice 
and banter he exchanges with 
the villagers of Koh KheL 
Seated on raffia mats, puff- 
ing at his favourite State Ex- 
press cigarettes, one finger an 
a map of the area and a sheaf 
of local data beside him. he 
ministers to grievances and 
tantalises with plans for more 
remais or roads, or generators. 

And since he is a man of the 
people who is not here to cam- 


paign. he chooses from one of 
the poems be has taken to 
composing to remind the vil- 
lagers of what happens when 
you cross the boss. “When 
Hun Sen is near, the canal is 
full of water,” be smiles, 
“when Hon Sen is far way. 
the canal is empty.” 

In Cambodia's corpse- 
strewn political landscape 
this is subtle stuff- No hint 
here of the ruthless politician 
whose preparations for this 
election rest on a bloody coup 
that ousted his co-prime min- 
ister, Prince Norodom Ranar- 
iddh, a year ago and on the 
bones of many royalist follow- 
era. More than 100 have been 
killed since the coup, some 
gunned down in Phnom Penh, 
some tortured, executed and 
consigned to shallow graves. 

Yet violence, at least within 
the political hierarchy, has 
suddenly dropped out of 
vogue and In its place the rul- 
ers are donning the trappings 
of democracy. 

A huge number of eligible 
voters — the dubious official 
figure is 98 per cent — seized 
the opportunity to register for 
the jwR- A tiny country of 
7 milli on people jealously run 
by one man suddenly finds it 
has 39 parties to choose from. 

As a result of intense for- 
eign pressure. Prince Ranar- 


iddh and the opposition politi- 
cians who fled Cambodia after 
the coup are now criss-cross- 
ing the countryside in election 
campaigns that seemed un- 
thinkable weeks ago. 

Hundreds turned out for 
Hun Sen at Koh Khel. mar- 
shalled in the T-shirts of his 
Cambodian People’s Party 
(CPP) by local chiefs sporting 
Hun Sen watches. But the 
number looks modest com- 
pared with the thousands who 
flock to Prince Ranariddh or 
the most outspoken of the gov- 
ernment’s critics. Sam Rainsy. 

The prince pulls voters sim- 
ply because be is the son of the 
still-popular King Norodom 
Sihanouk, and he courts sym- 
pathy as the victim of an un- 
popular regime. 

But many Cambodians, dis- 
gusted by Hun Sen’s propen- 
sity for violence and by the 
taint of weakness and corrup- 
tion that hangs over the 
prince, are turning to Mr 
Rainsy. the survivor of an as- 
sassination attempt that killed 
more than 16 people last year, 
and a populist scourge of gov- 
ernment venality. 

No one is more scathing of 
the election than Mr Rainsy. 
“A farce with a foregone con- 
clusion," he snaps. “We can’t 
do anything, we are just the 
democratic alibi." 


Hun Sen, non cultivating an 
image of moderation, repeats 
at Koh Khel the message he 
has put out for weeks — that 
local leaders should co-operate 
with all the parties. 

The threats of bloody retri- 
bution that opposition party 
workers have received 
reveals a different practice. 

“They want to kill me,” 
says one as he discusses the 
fate of a fellow party worker, 
shot and killed in a neigh- 
bouring district this month. 

Not all the intimidation is 
so muscular. The CPP has 
other advantages, from its 
dominance of radio and tele- 
vision to a party apparatus 
unrivalled by Its battered op- 
ponents. It can count, too, on 
the zeal of local government 
officials who stand to lose 
more than face if the CPP fal- 
ters at the polls. 

Reports abound of how they 
have spared no effort to dra- 
goo n vo ters into support for 
the CPP, persuading them the 
party will inevitably discover 
how they voted. 

"Don’t worry, if 1 lose I will 
transfer power peacefully,” 
Hun Sen declares. The evi- 
dence of the hideous lengths 
he will go to defend his 17 
years in power means this is 
one option no one takes 
seriously. 
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S I NE WHOOSE, head of 
Conde Naste, sets 
about filling the New 
Yorker editorship vacated 
by Tina Brown in eccentric 
fashion. On Friday. Si rang 
Michael Kinsley, editor of 
Microsoft's on-line maga- 
zine Slate, summoning him 
to New York. Michael 
caught a Flight the nest 
mor nin g, and over lunch 
was offered the job. Michael 
asked fortune to mull it 
over, and on Sunday they 
met again to haggle over 
terms before going to din- 
ner with Si's family. Parting 
the best of friends, Michael 
asked for one more night to 
think It over: he would call 
at 7.30 am the next day with 
his answer. Fine, said Si. 
When Michael reached his 
hotel room 15 minutes later, 
he found a message: call Si 
Newhoose. You seem reluc- 
tant, said SL Michael reiter- 
ated that it was a big deci- 
sion, but ifhesaid yes. he’d 
be folly committed to the 
job. Si said that he was start- 
ing to feel reluctant too, and 
thought it would be better to 
call the whole thing ofit And 
then, with no hint of an 
apology, he was gone. 


T HE devotion of my old 
friend Dolly Draper to 
the Labour party he 
loves — the party he joined 
at 17.as he often tells ns. to 
pluck from the strangling 
grasp of Militant — knows 
no bounds. Well, perhaps 
one bound. Dolly, Hamp- 
stead Tories gleefully 
report, failed to vote in his 
local Chalk Farm ward (a 
key marginal) in the local 
elections on May 7 ... an 
easy oversight especially 
since Dolly's friend John 
Dickie (top man at GPC, the 
lobbying firm for whom he, 
until so recently, worked) is 
a Camden councillor. 

I N his Monday interview. 
Boris the Jackal Johnson 
meets Mel vyn Bragg, 
whom the BBC has removed 
from Start The Week on the 
absurd grounds that Ire's 
been ennobled by Labour. 

“1 remember one edition of 
Start The Week." writes the 
Telegraph enforcer, “when 
he was making a point 
about art criticism — I can't 
remember for the life of me 
what it was — but it struck 
me at the time as being jolly 
deep and perhaps true." 

This is splendid stuff, but 
might the Jackal not be lay- 
ing himself open to the accu- 
sation which bedevils this 
column —that of over- 
research? “Are you pulling 
the Guv’nor’s plonker?*’ 
says a voice notunlike 
Arthur Milliard's when I 
call to make the point. No, 
no. not at alL “You better 
make sure you ain't, paL 
The gaffer's a tolerant man, 
but if there's onefinghe 
won’t stand for. it's having 
some two bit nonce like you 
tagging his bell end. Ca- 
pish? Now sod orf." 

Y esterday, mean- 
while, Melvyn 
recorded his final 
Start The Week, which goes 
out next Monday morning, 
but which has, until now, 
always gone ont live. It is a 
curiosity that such pre- 
recordings arc becoming 
the norm with outgoing pre- 
senters of live shows these 
days, so let us make it clear 
that this is for extremely 
important technical 
reasons, and has nothing to 
do with management's fear 
that Melvyn might say say 
something about his em- 
ployer. John Birt's BBC 
isn't like that. Really It isn't. 

T HERE is good news for 
Michael Winner on the 
stalker front. 'This is 
funny, this is seriously 
funny,’’ says Michael of the 
woman who has been plagu- 
ing him— and his man John 
Fraser, MA (Oxon) M Phil — 
with amorous messages. 
“She finally answered the 
door to PC Rutherford of 
Hampstead Police. 'You 
can't come In here,' she told 

him, ‘Mr Winner is going to 

marry me and he's bogged 
the whole house.’ PC Ruth- 
erford told her this has 
really got to stop, and she 
asked when. He said fright 
now', but she asked if she 
could moke one lastcalLHa 
ha ha. Of course, she rang 
the next d ay as usuaL” 

A T last the prudent 
Chancellor has put to 
^*rest that troublesome 
question of his ambitions. 
"And speaking of ambi- 
tions.” Hugh Pyxn and Nick 
Kochan muse In the closure 
lines of the latest Brown bi- 
ography, “what about his 
own leading the Labour 
party? 'The potential of 
Britain,' he said, without 
hesitation and with a broad 
smile on his face.’* 



Watch 

simply 


out, Orangemen. The Brits 
won’t let you wreck Ulster 



T HER E was a time last 
week when Northern Ire- 
land appeared on the 
verge of descending into the 
status quo ante. It might still 
do so. The Good Friday settle- 
ment COUld disintegr ate, and 
the assembly and executive it 
created be reduced to rubble. 
The nightmare was depleted 
with horror by many, with 
tiie shining eyes of vindica- 
tion by a few. We certainly 
were seeing, and continue 
miserably to watch, a society 
in which segments of the pop- 
ulation decline to allow raw 
barbaric intolerance to be 
suppressed by a single piece 
of paper, or the many other 
pieces of paper placed in bal- 
lot boxes In May and June. 

These extremists have prob- 
ably lost The barbarities are 
unlikely to return. But if they 
do, one element of the status 
quo will be missing. The 
summer's events may not 
prove to have altered Ulster, 
but they have changed Brit- 
ain. British aquiescence win 
never be the same again. Any 
British complicity in perpetu- 
ating Ulster’s multiple Intoler- 
ances is at an end. Having 
been the main instigators of a 
return to democratic politics, 
and taken some pretty big 
risks to make the process 
effective, the Blair Govern- 
ment cannot permit itself to 
be idly humouring, yet again, 
the self-indulgent destruc- 
tions of a minority of ultras. 

The British record in Ulster 
is oue of quite amazing tolera- 
tion. It shows how le thal the 
combination of generosity 
and indifference can be. At 
£8,000 million a year, the sub- 
ventions to Ulster from Lon- 
don dwarf the per capita ex- 
penditure in any other place, 
yet tiie attention paid to any 
fragment of this at Westmin- 
ster is exceeded many times 
over by the argument over 
grants to the Covent Garden 


opera. For decades, successive 
governments have been per- 
mitted by successive opposi- 
tions to mnssag p the Ulster 
ego and its collective fascina- 
tion with its own struggle. 
British politics has rendered 
the province of greatest dis- 
content a political no-go area 
for 30 years. 

But the money is only the 
beginning. From Harold Wil- 
son to Tony Blair, prime' min- 
isters accorded extraordinary 
respect to the terms of the 
Ulster argument as Unionists 
define them. Through the po- 
litical generations, Westmin- 
ster submitted to the Orange 
tribe, pampered its traditions, 
cassetted its practices, stood 
back from its multiple preju- 
dices and provocations, all for 
the defensible reason that it 
was the majority, and any 
deal to correct Ulster's defor- 
mities needed to secure ma- 
jority acceptance. Unionism's 
exemption from certain of the 
customs of Britishness, such 
as civility and fhimess and 
toleration, was absorbed, even 
1 in some quarters revered, as a 
| given of everyday life. 

That began to change posi- 
tively with Good Friday, but 
events this weekend have, I 
I think, despatched its negative 
! power for ever. At Drumcree 
the Orange Order, the extrem- 
ity of the tribe, proposes the 
destruction of the legal order. 
At BaOymoney, the Order’s 
gangster mutants thought 
nothing of slaughtering child - 
innocents in the tribal name. 
The legal order, meanwhile, 
was not a colonial imposition 
but a local democratic agree- j 
meat The referendum and 
the vote cant be set aside as 
fragile aberrations. The Brit- 1 
ish state, now, cant possibly 
allow such a thing. Nor can I 
recent history be re-written to I 
satisfy the age-old Ulster de- 
sire to have things both ways: 
to say yes to peace in May, as I 


some at Drumcree surely did. 
but then to expiate the tribal 
conscience by insisting on the 
march in July. 

This kind of double-think 
has had its day, and it can be 
no part of any government's 
task to continue to indulge it 
Drumcree Is merely a pretext, 
as the Orange protagonists 
well know. It is. almo st avow- 
edly, the last stand against 
Good Friday, a final attempt 
to reaffirm sectarian power 
against the win of the major- 
ity, and that is the only way 
the mainland British can see 
it as welL It is a last hurrah 
for intolerance and bigotry 
which, by their performance 
In the referendum. 70 per cent 
of Ulster people voted, how- 
ever painfully, to try and 
replace with the modalities 
which most people in every 
other democracy are happy to 
embrace. 

I F the Orange ultras were to 
succeed in unhorsing 
David Trimble, and thus 
proving the settlement was 
dead, the consequences would 
be dire, but in a new way. 
Whereas in 1874, when this 
happened before, Ulster man- 
aged to humiliate Britain into 
abandoning the policy on 
which aU Westminster parti e s 
were agreed, in 1998 Westmin- 
ster can can in aid the people: 
those of Ulster who voted, as 
they hadn’t bear asked to be- 
fore, for the deal, and those of ! 
t he mainland who, fids time, , 
will have lost the final ves- ! 
tiges of respect for a political 
force that manages, by brute 
lawlessness, to overturn both 
law and democracy. 

What beckons, in short, is a 
new British debate, in which 
the case for tiie removal of 
British troops and the curtail- 
ment of British tax-payers’ 
money begins to interest a lot 
more people than the for left 
who. at the price of being 


labelled traitors, were argu- 
ing for it 20 years ago. Ulster, 
after all. has been given not 
only money and protection, 
but state-of-the-art political 
reform such as is only now 
becoming fashionable for tiie 
mainland: both proportional 
representation »nd a human 
rights apparatus have been, in 
place there for years. Yet still 
tiie British democratic norms, 
of tolerance and give-and- 
take, are foully rejected in the 
name of values that have no 
part on a modem society. 

In face of this, the British, 
too, have their limits. The 
worm at last is capable of 
turning and, in my judgment, 
will do so if the spirit of 
Drumcree is allowed in any 
way to be gratified. However, 
this may, at tiie last not have 
to happen. Over the dead 
bodies of three tragic little 
symbols, leaders of the Union 
were prepared to do their 
duty. On Sunday Mr Trimble 
finally told the Orangemen of 

Portadown to see things 
straight and stop the march. 
He knows well enough what 
the British are certain to be 
thinking- i 

Id their hearts they’ve felt 
this long eiwmg h , regarding I 
the Orange culture and tribe , 
as deeply alien, even as it had 
to be propitiated. That’s why 
Orangemen were determined 
to go on marching down the 
cul-de-sacs of centuries. But 
now the British have finally 
exercised a little of their 
farrmH political genius, an d 
mobilised the middle-minded 
majority of Ulster behind a 
settlement which, however 
agonised Its future, repre- 
sents hope. They win not will- 
ingly surrender their achieve- 
ment If they’re forced to, it 
wifi, not be the prelude to 
another quarter-century of 
fascinated argument and 
bloodshed, but the beginning 
of the end. 


DNA wars may break out in families if men can get hold of Dl Y testing kits 

Oops, I’m not your dad 


Beatrix Campbell 

T HE DNA Testing 
Agency, a commercial 
firm, is offering men. 
It transpired yesterday, the 
opportunity to settle once 
and for all one of the great 
mysteries of life on earth: 
when is. or is not, a man a 

father. 

Throughout human his- 
tory men have tried to 
wrest from women the one 
thing they have over men. 
A woman may not necessar- 
ily know who is the father 
of her child, but she always 
knows who is the mother. 
This has apparently vexed 
men. They have endured 
this vexing uncertainty, 
sometimes with benign 
goodwill, sometimes with a 
compulsion to control 
women by means many and 
various, and always 
malignant. 

They have resorted to 
sewing np the vagina, am- 


putating the clitoris, valo- 
rising virginity, binding 
feet, and prohibiting adul- 
tery and divorce. While 
men in many modern cul- 
tures have loved and cared 
for children who don’t 
carry their genes, there 
are, it seems, as many who 
don’t want to cough up for 
their own kids. 

In the olden days before 


Thirty per cent of 
the babies were 
not fathered 
by the husband 

the Child Support Agency, 
the desire to know was 
driven by a desire for 
paternity. 

But since the state has 
enforced a connection be- 
tween Sperm and financial 
support, and thus brought a 


blunt instrument to the 
equalisation of men and 
women’s economic respon- 
sibility for children, all this 
has changed. The men’s 
movement re-interpreted 
the CSA’8 requirement that 
fathers, like mothers, con- 
tribute to the costs of their 
children, as evidence that 
women were taking over 
the world. 

It became important to 
men to know that they were 
not fathers. That doesn't 
stop them doing the deed 
that might make them Into 
fathers, of course. Which is 
why the DNA Testing 
Agency may have a profit- 
able future. 

What seems, on the sur- 
face, to offer freedom of 
I information for everyone 
concerned — men, women i 
and indeed children — may, 
however, be propelled by 
mean motives. Already 
David Hmcfcdiffe MP has I 
announced that “I want to | 
see it stopped!" He will be ; 


alerting the Department of 
Health to this non-medical 
use of DNA. 

More Importantly there 
Is the question of children’s 
consent. Will delinquent 
dads care about whether 
children consent to swabs 
being taken from them so 
that dad can disprove pa- 
ternity? Will they care to 
consult the mothers? Will 
they be concerned about 
the consequences for chil- 
dren who think that Mr X Is 
their father? The answer to 


all these questions, pre- 
sumably. is no. 

Whether or not tiie DNA 
Testing Agency is allowed, 
to carry on testing, no 
doubt someone wOl — be it 
from the Cayman Islands or 
a firm floating under the 
Liberian flag. 

The largest survey of sex- 
ual habits am ong men and 
women which investigated 

the predilections for multi- 
ple partners among 18,000 
modern Britons revealed a 
rather remarkable ten- 


The vital 

witnesses 



T HE Stephen Lawrence 
inquiry starts again the 
day after tomorrow, and 
according to tiie chair man's 
estimate there will only be 
two more days of public hear- 
ings. It seems almost certain 
therefore that the most 
searching questions to have 
emerged from the hearings 
will not be answered. 

Two themes In the Inqui- 
ry's final report can be confi- 
dently predicted. First the 
police investigation into the 
murder of Stephen Lawrence 
was in almost every respect 
shockingly incompetent 
Secondly, several officers 
have exposed deep-seated rac- 
ism in themselves and their 
colleagues. AH tills was dear 
before the hearings started. 
The hearings have posed far- 
ther questions whfoh no one 
bad previously imagined. 

Was the incompetence of the 
police investigation driven by 
a conspiracy Involving police 
corruption and collusion with 
the underworld? what exactly 
was the influence on tiie 
police of drugs dealer Clifford 
Norris, whose son David was 
one of the five first suspects 
for the Lawrence murder? 
Was Clifford ■Norris's influ- 
ence with police so great that 
in the immediate aftermath of 
the murder he was able to buy 
valuable time before his son's 
arrest? On the evidence heard 
so for, it is quite impossible to 
answer any of these ques- 
tions. The inquiry team may 
be tempted to leave them 
open. Such a coarse would be 
an intolerable abdication of 
their obligations. The team 
must answer the questions, 
but they cannot possibly do so 
without hearing much more 
than two days’ evidence. 


HHE list of Important wlt- 

■ nesses who have not ap- 

■ peared at the inquiry is 
extraordinary. Why has Clif- 
ford Norris not been called to 
say which policemen he 
knows and whether he knew 
or had any influence over any 
of the officers in the Law- 
rence inves tiga tion? Why has 
Officer XX (David Coles), who 
was photographed by Cus- 
toms hobnobbing in pubs 
with Norris, not given evi- 
dence? Why have the officers 
who chose Coles as protection 
officer for Duwayne Brookes, 
a vital witness to the murder 
of his friend Stephen Law- 
rence, not been called to ac- 
count for such an obviously 
crass choice? Only two crucial 
witnesses with evidence 
about the murder have given 
evidence — Duwayne 
Brookes and Roy Westbrook. 
The inquiry has heard about 
several other witnesses, but 
has not heard from them. The 
young man known as James 
Grant who walked into 


dency towards monogamy 
among women, which is al- 
most matched by men. 

But the prospect- of nega- 
tive proof (It is difficult to 
prove that people share the 
same DNA, much easier to 
prove that they do not) will 
no doubt unsettle senti- 
ments which in this place 
and time no longer define 
most men and women's 
relation to each other or to 
their children. 

A little-reported discov- 
ery has quietly shadowed 



# 



Eltham police station on the 
day after the murder and .. 
named at least three Of the 
suspects has said he Is per- 
fectly willing to give evidence 
to the inquiry, but has not 
been called to do so. 

Neither has Joey Shepherd. 
He could have told the inquiry 
why he refased to go through 
with an identification parade 
he attended. 

The inquiry has heard 
about witness B who may 
have seen the murderers from 
a bus; witness E who visited 
the suspects home on the 
night of the murder; and an- 
other witness who may have 
seen them changing their 
clothes and wiping a knife. 
None of these has been called 
to give evidence. Why not? 
They may not add much to 

our knowledge about the mur- 
der. But they all hare some- 
thing to say about the way 
they were treated by’ police c f* 

flfy rs W hleH may help the In- . 

quiry team and the public de- 
cide whether the dfib&de of . 
the police investigation was 
due to plain incompetence— 
or something much worse. 

A PHOTOGRAPH of the 
Drumcree stand-off at the 
weekend showed a single ban- 
ner proclaiming tiie slogan: 
CROPPIES LEE DOWN. 

“Croppies" la a pejorative 
term for “rebel Catholics”. 
The chorus of an did Orange 
song starts like this: Poor 
croppies you know that your 
sentence has coma/ When you 
hear the dread sound of the 
Protestant drum . . J Dawn, 
down, croppies, lie down. 

The song —and tiie banner 
— give the lie to all those 
Unionists who pretend there 
is an "historic right” of Or- 
angemen to march through . 
Catholic areas. There is no 
right involved. The point of 
the marches is not to exercise 
rights for Protestants but to 
deny rights to others. The 
marches are rituals of a Prot- 
estant ascendancy whose only 


The Lawrence 
debacle: plain 
incompetence, or 
much worse? 


purpose is to intimidate and 
persecute Catholics as infe- 
rior human beings. As for the 
"history”, the Orange Order 
was formed in 1795 because 
the English authorities were 
terrified by threatened rebel- 
lion from the United Irish- 
men, led by Northern Protes- 
tants. in 1797, the Earl of 
Ossory wrote anxiously to the 
Viceroy, Lord FtowHtimn, 
about the “rapid transforma- 
tion of the spirit of loyalty 
into a spirit of disaffection”. 
By sustained bigotry and sec- 
tarian violence, the Orange 
Order helped to quench the 
spirit of disaffection, to 
restore the spirit of loyalty 
and to smash the great revolt 
of 1798. The Order’s violence 
and bigotry got so out of hand, 
however, that It was forced to 
dissolve in 1836 — and only 
revived in the 1880s to join in 
the agitation against Irish' In- 
dependence. If the Order's 
days are at last numbered, 
good riddance. 


the revolution In reproduc- 
tive technology: at least a 

thir d nfh iwhinnta cannn t he 
the biological fathers of. 
their children. 

More than 25 years ago 
the consultant obstetrician 
EE Phillipp reported to a 
symposium on embryo 
transfer that blood tests on 
between 200 and 300 
woman in a town In the 
south-east of England 
revealed that 30 per cent of 
their children could not 
have been fathered by the 
men whose blood groups 
had also been sampled. The 
group wasn’t large, admit- 
ted Dr PhlBipp, “but large 
enough to give us a great 
shock.” > 

The research, which was 
concerned with babies and 
antibody formation, acci- 
dentally made this discov- 
ery, That 30 per cent ftu> 
thennore, was regarded as 
merely a minimum. So foe 
paternity-seekers may be 
Opening Pandora's box- 
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‘l am not in the 
business of maligning 
other performers’ 

Steven Berkoff, Letters 





Hashimoto’s 

sunset 

Where will Japan go now? 

RYUTARQ HASHIMOTO resigned in appro- 
priately Japanese fashion yesterday. He 
may not have fallen on his sword but he did 
tell the nation that it was all his fault Yet it 
is misleading to blame the electoral 
in the Upper House entirely on a prime 
minis ter who tried harder than htg prede- 
cessors to tackle the country's considerable 
problems — or to believe that the only issue 
was how to manage the yen. 

Once again the voters who punished the 
LDP on Sunday were callin g for a “fresh 
start'’ and a “new wind”, politically as well 
as in economic policy. Japan has moved 
some distance from government by bureau- 
cracy, but ministerial rule is still subordi- 
nate to the party and its factions. The LDP 
has been given its most thorough defeat 
since it lost its majority in the 1993 election. 
Yet in the past five years it had worked its 
way back and it is far from certain whether 
this time the result will mean real political 
change. Both the new democrats and the old 
communists have gained, but previous 
Upper House elections have also sent elec- 
toral signals which turn out to he less than 
conclusive. One positive sign is the in- 
creased turn out of 50 per cent; reversing the 
1995 decline to 44.5 per cent — though still 
well below the 65 per cent who voted in 1989. 
In that election the Social Democratic Party 
swept the board — yet by 1994 had joined a 
coalition with the LDP. The new Democratic 
Party of Japan will have to do much better 
to present itself as a convincing alternative: 


the problem remains how to construct an 
opposition coalition — like Italy's centre-left 
“olive tree” — which would prove durable 
against the LDP machine. 

Japan needs to redefine itself abroad as 
wen as at home. This was cruelly illustrated 
by the Clinton visit to China which left 
Japan brooding over its reduced status as a 
nation “passed by”. Washington was prepar- 
ing to re-assert the old ties by giving Mr 
Hashimoto a lavish reception next week: his 
resignation throws tfois too into doubt Chi- 
na’s patronising official comment yesterday 
on the election result — Beijing said it 
hoped for “political stability” in Japan — 
only twists a Knife in the wound. It is hard 
to recall that until this decade Japan was 
seen as the natural leader of Asia: now the 
ground is shifting throughout the r egion . 

The economic difficulties that brought 
down Mr Hashimoto are not new, although 
they have been given a much sharper edge 
by the regional crisis. US officials openly 
blame Japan's chronic failure to boost con- 
sumer demand as the root cause of the 
wider Asian problem. Certainly it does not 
help if the region’s central dynamo is miss- 
tog a beat Washington's critical attitude did 
not assist Mr Hashimoto at home, nor did 
his preelectoral hesitation over whether to 
introduce permanent tax cuts. Unless de- 
mand can he stimulated, the Japanese reces- 
sion will only have created deflationary 
pressures elsewhere in Asia which could 
lead to competitive devaluations. 

It was inevitable that Mr Hashimoto 
would have to go. He was too closely identi- 
fied with last year's disastrous decision- to 
increase taxes when what was required was 
the very opposite — permanent tax cuts and 
other measures to stimulate demand. Right 
up to the election the prime minister 
seemed to interpret fiscal reform as yet 
more pork-barrel projects of the kind that 


has brought the LDP into disrepute. Japan’s 
crisis goes well beyond the present reces- 
sion. It dates back well before Mr Hashimo- 
to’s period of role. It is ultimately a crisis of 
incomplete transition: politically and glob- 
ally, as well as in economic matters. Japan 
has emerged from the long post-war decades 
but still does not know where it is heading. 
This is only the latest setback to the attempt 
at national redefinition, and there is still a 
long way to go. 


Local hero 1 * * * * * 

The Beeb needs Puttnam 

DAVID PUTTNAM deserves congratula- 
tions on his appointment as the first chair- 
man of the National Endowment for 
Science, Technology and the Arts, or Neste, 
the new “national bank for talent” which 
will spend Lottery money nurturing British 
creativity and innovation. It’s an exciting 
job, and Lord Puttnam is just the man to do 
it He has a track record to bringing on 
talent and a proven record of commercial 
success. 

StQl one could not help but regard Lord 
Puttnam’s appointment yesterday as a con- 
solation prize. The job he really wanted was 
the vice-chairmanship of the BBC an/i, as he 
told a BBC interviewer at the weekend with 
characteristic candour, he is “thoroughly 
pissed off” that he didn't get it He applied 
for the vacancy — advertised in the press — 
promising to be the programme-makers’ 
friend. He argued that the rationalisation 
and stream-lining undertaken by the Direc- 
tor-General, Sir John Birt, had been 
essential, but that it had now gone far 
enough. The BBC had become “over-man- 
aged and needs a creative component" he 
said - One COUld almost hear the thousands 


of beleaguered BBC staff cheering across the 
nation: they had found a champion at last 

Still, David Puttnam was blocked. Politi- 
cal chatter says the Culture Secretary. Chris 
Smith, wanted him, but that the film-maker 
fell foul of the key triumvirate of Sir John, 
the BBC chairman Sir Christopher Bland, 
and the omnipresent minister without port- 
folio, Peter Mandelson — all three men 
antes from their days at London Weekend 
Television. Apparently they feared a popu- 
lar vice-chairman could put the brakes on 
the Birtist revolution, slowing down the 
drive to make the BBC less the cuddly 
national broadcaster of old than the slick, 
clinically managed, tightly-engineered 
world player of Birtist dreams. Lord Putt- 
nam mi ght have gone on to become chair- 
man: he certainly would have bad a hand in 
picking Sir John’s successor. No wonder the 
BBC’s arch-modernisers were worried. 

For the rest of us, there are two causes for 
concern. The first is what the rejection of 
Lord Puttnam reveals about the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the BBC: perhaps minis- 
ters sham the cold-hearted, technocratic 
approach which he wanted to challenge. 
Second, the hint that the job will go to Gail 
Rebuck, the publishing executive whose 
husband is a Blair intimate, smacks of just 
the kind of cronyism that hung to file air so 
heavily last week. Those who took this 
decision should think again. 


Peers with a point 

But why not let the Scots decide? 

LATE last night David Blunkett did what 
the Government shou ld have done many 
weeks ago. He offered an olive twig to those 
anxious about the “Scottish anomaly” — the 
cost of the fourth year of Scottish university 


degrees. The question, he hinted, will need 
to be inquired into but not till the flagship 
bill reforming student finance is law. It’s not 
much, but it’s enough. Opposition peers, 
however righteously they have pressed the 
Government by batting amendments back 
and forth, should now desist 

The Government made a rod for its bade 
by initially forgetting about Scotland in its 
plan to require students to pay about £1,000 
a year towards tuition. North of the border 
the norm used to be a three-year general 
degr ee hu t nowadays over two thirds of 
undergraduates take four-year honours 
courses. Anxious about its standing in Scot- 
land the Government was panicked into 
offering the fourth year “free”. By restrict- 
ing the concession to Scots -domiciled stu- 
dents plus those from other European 
Union members (in order to avoid EU 
litigation) it provoked the peers’ ire. Be- 
cause the bill started in the Lords yet is 
classed a financial measure, its exact status 
under the Parliament Act has given legisla- 
tive anoraks hours of pleasure. 

Their lordships did have a point But they 
foiled to see that Scotland's Parliament will 
shortly be up and running, and all social 
policies and their finance are going to need 
review. They would have done better to 
focus on two other things: the effect on 
access to higher education of replacing 
grants by loans, and the balance to Labour’s 
plans between providing for young full-time 
students on “traditional” courses when the 
future belongs to part-timers, mature stu- 
dents. credit-deals and flexi-payments. 

But debate is now over. Students, their 
parents and advisers have marfe their plans 
for the autumn; prospectuses have been 
published. Having now made its concession, 
the Government should do what is neces- 
sary, special sessions of the Commons and 
all, to get its bin 


Letters to the Editor 


Mostly 

medical 

I WAS flabbergasted to learn 
I that the Government, with- 
out any consultation with 
backbench MPs, intends to 
reserve the issue of abortion 
to the Northern Ireland assem- 
bly. This will ensure that 
abortion will remain forever 
illegal in Northern Ireland. It 
is also In stark contrast to the 
decision of the Government to 
reserve the issue of abortion 
In Scotland not to the Scottish 
Parliament, but the UK Parlia- 
ment. I am not, of course, ar- 
guing that abortion is a means 
of contraception. 1 used to 
think that rights and the pro- 
vision of services in the UK 
were indivisible. How could I 
have been so naive? 

Brian SedgemoreMP. 

House of Commons. 

V/OUR piece mi hospital in- 
Y factions is apposite, how- 
ever your readers should 
know that the reason for the 
problem is not so much the 
germs lurking on nurses’ 
clothing but simple over- 
crowd ing (Hospitals ‘make 
patients sicker*. July 10). 
Treating patients like battery 
chickens in order to salvage 
Prank Dobson's political repu- 
tation Is bound to lead to 
cross-inlections. Ask Bernard 
Matthews — I believe he has 
all his internees on permanent 
antibiotics — mind you, he 
also slaughters them all even- 
tually. Perhnps there's a les- 
son there for hospital 
management. 

G H Heyse-Moore. 
(Consultant orthopaedic 
surgeon), 

James Paget Hospital 
NHS Trust, 

Gt Yarmouth. Norfolk. 

1 C AN provide a (non-evolu- 
t ionary) explanation of why 
blondes are deemed more at- 
tractive (Letters. July 13). Not 
so long ago. blonde hair would 
have been associated with the 
ethnic group that gained con- 
trol of Britain. By the way, I 
am a dark-haired Celt and find 
myself very attractive indeed. 
David Jones. 

London. 

I tithe rush for Viagra (Get- 

. [ting it up, July U, and Let- 

ters. July 13): maybe we 
should be addressing a deeper- 

rooted problem. There area 

lot of people out there whose 
partners don’t turn them on. 
Maybe a new partner is the 
order of the day, not a pill. 

K Hoste. 

Cambridge. 


R! 


Marching, mourning 


T HE black flag response to 
the marchers In BeUhsfs 
Lower Onneau Road yes- 
terday should inspire a further 
collective action from the res- 
idents of the Garvaghy Road. 
They should insist that the Or- 
ange Order uses this route 
every year — and ensure that 
the road Is lined with sQeot 
mourners bearing black flags 
and photographs of the three 
murdered children. Every 
year, according to “tradition”. 
Patrick Graham. 

Cardiff 

A T LAST a potentially real- 
/visable solution to this and 
future Drumcree crises. Bum 
three children alive and let the 
shame and collective guilt tem- 
porarily dampen the desire fbr 
conflict Repeat on an annual 
basis. Ad nauseam. 

Shane Kelly. 

Bexleyheath, Kent 


men should go down the Gar- 
vaghy Road. But they should 
go one at a time, quietly , 
Knocking on doors an d as k ing 

forgiveness for all the hatred 
in their hearts. When they 
cant forgive and cant say 

sorry , that hatred will eat 
away until death comes ag ain. 
Robin Davies. 

Lower Barley, Reading. 

/"* AN we not have a state- 
Wment from Buckingham 
palace calling for her Loyal 
Orange Order to leave the 


Queen's Highway (Garvaghy 
Road) in peace? She is proba- 
bly the only person they might 
listen to. 

The danger is that her 
silence cm the burning of Cath- 
olic churches and firebombing 
of children leaves the Loyalist 
extremists iwchaitong wi 
Dave Sutton. 

Bristol 

“THE Orange Order was set 
I up to assert Protestant su- 
premacy. Its most visual way 
of doing this is to march 
through Catholic areas mak- 
ing military noises with pipes 
and drums to celebrate the 
Battle of file Boyne. Is it any 
wonder that the Orange Order 
at Portadown questions the 
point of an Orange Order that 
can no longer assert Protes- 
tant supremacy in this way? 
Of course, there is none. 

The Order is an anachro- 
nism: we should not be sur- 
prised that it draws in racists 

from En gland and Scotland 
who wish to assert their reli- 
gious and racial superiority, 

nor Ulster’s men of violence 
who, fed by this elitist symbol- 
jam, wish to ethnically 
demise their area. 

They must be stood up to. 
There is no “right to march” 
asserting religious suprem- 
acy. Attempting to hide 
bigotry under the guise of 
“Protestant culture" is merely 
sophistry. 

Derek Smith. 

L ondon: 


C AN we think about the 
problem of tradition at 

n miTKT w? All t raditions 

start somewhere, and they 
start because of a change in 
symbolism. Presumably there 
was such a change when the 
mar ches started in the 1790s. 

What is needed now is an- 
other whereby re-routed 
marches appear, not as sym- 
bols of defeat and ImmiUaHnn 
hut as celebrations of anew 
order where defiance Is no 
longer necessary. After all. 
Northern Ireland now has a 
Unio nist First Minister, and a 
system whereby disputes can 
be settled politically rather 
than by confrontation on the 
streets. We are not living in 
the 17th century, when the dif- 
ference between Catholic and 
P rot est an t carried a. danger of 
conques t by outside European 
powers, but in an age where 
all Christians can safely cele- 
brate Christian charity 
together. 

It JsprobaJMy too late to em- 
body this point tn a reverse 
march at Drumcree ilseff but 
can’t It be done somehow for 
the later marches? 
MaryMidgley. 

Newcastle Upon Tyne. 


the London Gay Pride 
march down the Garvaghy 
Road next year to coincide 
with the Orange march — 
thereby introducing Northern 
Ireland to the 20th century? 
Name and address supplied. 


The art of looking forward, not back 

gEFORE Gerry Robinson 


completely rewrites the 

history of the Arts Council 
(An Idiot? Well see, July 8) 
could we pause to take a look 
at some of its accomplish- 
ments in the past few years? 
The inclusion of an Regional 
Arts Board chairs on the 
council did more to unite the 
fending system than years of 
government rhetoric. The del- 
egation of much fending tn the 

regions is already a reality — 
and I welcome the feet that the 
new council wfll add to it 
Work on agreeing a frame- 
work for capital projects was 
started by the previous coun- 
cil long before Gerry Robinson 
appeared on the scene. De- 
spite the odds, in this region 
alone, the old Arts Council 
managed to fend anew art gal- 
lery in Birmingham, reprieve 

the city’s rep with a stabilisa- 


tion grant and begin the work 
w Vi iffh led to flip BP- rmTl ton 
award for the city’s Hippo- 
drome Theatre, which bouses 
the Birmingham Royal Ballet 
They fended anew rehearsal 
hall for file City of Birming- 
ham Symphony Orchestra as 
well as making hundreds of 
smaller awards to the region’s 


artists. True, they didn't solve 
the problem of fite Royal 
Opera House — but neither 
has Sir Richard Byre. 

I wish the new council wen, 

but the arts would be best 
served by a clear, forward- 
looking strategy and not a ret- 
rospective attempt to deni- 
grate the efforts of those who 
went before. 

Robert Southgate. 

(Arts Council member and 
Chair of West Midlands 

Arts, 1992-97). 

Cwkhfll, Warks. 


Bard barb 

I AM accused (Arts diary. 

I July 4) of massacring every 
actor who has tried to take on 
Shakespeare, and of slating 
my fellow actors one night, 
th^i, tn a hypocritical man- 
ner, praising them the next. 
Obviously the writer has not 
seen the show since, on the 
contrary, I praise any actor 
who has tried to erase the 
stamp Laurence Olhrier put on 
his many roles. Far from 
“skewering” Olivier, I refer to 
him as a “Colossus” against 
whom we try to match our 
puny skills. 

I have several thousand wit- 
nesses who can vouch for 
what I say. Contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, 1 am not in the 
business of maligning other 
performers. That is an area I 
leave to journalists. 

Steven Berkoff. 

London. 


Mother of all controversies 

I AM delighted that Ruth 
I Teasdale (Letters, July 10) 
feels able to be assertive about 
her decision not to have chil- 
dren. What a pity she supports 
the mistaken idea that it te 
“selfish” not to have them. 

The drive that makes human 
beings reproduce is the drive 
that governs all life forms: it 
keeps species going. 

The reasons given for hav- 
ing children, however, are le- 
gion, and most of them are 
selfish. Choosing not to have 
children Is done out of wis- 
dum more often than not 
M.inv children sufler from 
parents whose selfishness 


takes the form of neglect 
There are many valid and un- 
selfish lifestyles, with which 
children would seriously in- 
terfere, and which benefit the 
species as a whole — including 
other people's children. 
Margaret MeUcbarova. 
Kings Lynn. Norfolk. 

rn UTH Teasdale (Letters, 

r\July 10) insults “house- 
wives” (incidentally, why the 
quotation marks?) for choos- 
ing to remain at home to raise 
a family, but paid employment 
can he equally stultifying, i 
am always impressed by the 
“demanding careers” so 


many women claim to be giv- 
ing up to have children. 

As well as work and pain, a 
great deal of pleasure and ha p- 
pin ess can be obtained from 
one’s children. 

Jennifer Kennedy. 

Ashford. Kent 

f T IS selfish to have children 
I you know yon can't care for, 
because then you are putting 
your own wishes above their 
welfere. 

Alex Macfie. 

Cowley. Oxford. 

QUTH Teasdale self-depre- 
ficatlngly calls herself self- 
ish for preferring “a peaceful 
adult life” over having chil- 
dren. But that decision opens 


up the chance of a contribu- 
tory life beyond simple repli- 
cation. If the men of this world 
stopped forcing child-breed- 
ing, it would be women every- 
where who could, at last make 
the greatestleap forward this 
benighted world has ever 
seen. 

ThnSymonds. 

London. 

D OBS Ruth Teasdale actu- 
ally know any mothers? 
No mother I know has ever 

sim per ed, or discussed lunch 

boxes at the school gates or 
anywhere else. They have al- 
ways had much better and 
mnm rrrtw wHngthing s to do. 
Polly Bird. 

Chester. 



France shows her true colours 


i A IHILE reigning champi- 
V V ons Brazil were below 


par (Zidane’s douhle leads the 
rout, July 13), it can’t be de- 
nied that France put in the 
best defensive record (two 
goals conceded) and were the 
highest scorers (15 goals). 

As a true measure of their 
pre-eminence, they also had 

the greatest winning margin, 
in a World Cup final for more 
than 20 years and a phenome- 
nal ratio of goals-for versus 
goals-against of 7:1 — Brazil, 
Italy and Croatia were next 
with two and a half goals for 
every one against them. 
Richard Crane. 

Brighton. 

IT WAS a joy to see the racial 
1 arid ethnic mix of the French 
team and the pride that the 
nation took in them. Le Pen. 
and his Front National cro- 
nies must have been horrified. 
Sean O’Donovan . 

London. 

I A IILL the National Front 
V V accept a multi-racial team 
reflects what a multiracial . 
France can do? AUez les blots 
—noiretblanc ensemble 
DrPaulKeeley. 

Glasgow. 


I S THERE any truth in the 
I rumour that the sponsor of 

the Brazilian team is going to 
change its name from Nike 
(victory) to dephteros anpliro- 
matikos (runner up)? 

Charles Legg and 
Linda Papadopoulos. 
Department ofPsychology, 
City University, 

London. 

pRANCE’S success is also a 
l victory for nature. A 
shaven bead (Ronaldo) is no 
substitute for genuine, genetic 
balding (Zidane). 

Max Wooldridge. 

London. 

O O ENGLAND nearly won 
Othe World Cup? England 
beaten by Argentina beaten 
by Holland beaten by Brazil 
beaten, by France. A moment s 
petulance and another four 
years of agony. 

Alan Heslington. 

Whitley Bay, Tyne & Wear. 

A AINUTES after France’s 
I V I triumph. John Motson 
said all the French players 
could add the victory to their 
CVs. Shouldn’t that be 2CVs? 
Toby Wood* 

Peterborough. 


Minister-speak 

WODR suggestion that 
T businesses could be made 
lighte fhrmifhir rlicrniQRfllnn d 
other obligations towards the 
workers of outside contrac- 
tors according to proposals in 
the Government’s Fairness at 
Work white paper (Contract 
rights expanded. July 6) Is 
nonsense. 

Our white paper proposes a 
new power enabling the Gov- 
ernment to give suitable em- 
ployment rights to workers 
whose relationship with their 
work provider does not consti- 
tute a contract of employ- 
ment. This would clear up 
doubts about people’s employ- 
ment status in relation to their 
work provider. It would not 
make anyone else liable. 

At present, many vuinera- • 
ble “atypical” workers slip 
through the safety net of em- 
ployment rights. The Govern- 
ment is concerned to ensure' 
that decent rmnlrnmn stan- 
dards apply to alL It is in the 
Interests ofboth employers 
and employees that greater 
flexibility in working patterns 
and contractual arrange- 
ments is reflected in the em- 
ployment rights legislation. 
Ian McCartney MP. 

Minister of State, Department 
of Trade and Industry. 


Silent virus 

WOUR reporter has got into 

I a muddle with human pap- 
illoma virus (HPV)and the 
lack of a test for it on the NHS 
(Sidelines. July 7). Most sexu- 
ally-transmitted HPV infec- 
tions are silent and harmless 
because most people clear 
them naturally. Just as with 
’flu or glandular fever. In- 
deed, about a quarter of the 
adult population has been 
infected. 

Some people are unlucky 
and develop visible genital 
warts, which are easily 
treated. And just a small pro- 
portion of the women Infected 
with the “high-risk” HPV 
subtypes develop early pre- 
cancer of the cervix. 

This is what we are looking 
for in foe national cervical 
smear screening program. 

We just do not know at pres- 
ent if HPV tests would im- 
prove the accuracy of smear 
testing or result in huge over- 
treatment of healthy women. 

We would encourage any- 
one worried about sexual in- 
fections to attend their local 
genito- urinary medicine 
(GUM) clinic for a confiden- 
tial and free check-up. 

Andy Winter. 

WhittaU St Clinic, 
Birmingham. 


The fight against crime 
begins in the nursery 


r>OLLY Toynbee misquotes 
I the High/Scope study in 
stating that investment in 
nursery education reduces 
crime (Throw money at these 
youngsters: we can save a for- 
tune in the end, July 13). The 
key point of the study is it has 
to be investment in high qual- 
ity nursery education. 

Hopefully, foe DfEE will en- 
sure the proposed pupil refer- 
ence number starts early 
enough to give this country its 
own longitudinal study to 
help define such quality. 
Hopefully, it means the quick 
replacement of the inadequate 
‘Desirable Learning Out- 
comes" (as we have tried to do 
with foe Bristol Quality Stan- 
dard) and fending for an im- 
proved staffing ratio for Coun- 
cil pro vision. 

She is. however, right to 
raise the fragility of local play- 
groups. but doesn’t point out 
foe fending now available for 
pre-school and playgroups 
threatened with closure. The 
government commitment to 


improving childcare is wel- 
come but has to involve local 
partnerships, networks and 
parents or carers. 

The Audit Commission, in 
its report Counting to Five, 
identified the vulnerability of 
playgroups and childminders 
to proper funding and im- 
proved childcare. Managing 
growth to deliver quality— 
and foe potential knock-on 
harmful effects on nearby pro- 
vision — wfll be difficult 

The key message is, how- 
ever. right investing in good 
quality nursery provision is a 
good investment 
Dave Sutton. 

Chair. Bristol Early Years & 
Childcare Partnership, 
Bristol. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied: please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We cannot 
acknowledge those nol used. 
The Country Diary Is on Page 10 
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Swiftcall 
saves the day ! 7 


Australia 20p 

Brazil 65p 

France 16p 

Germany 16p 

Hong Kong 30p‘ 

India 55p* 


Ireland 12p 

Japan 20p* 

N. Zealand 30p 

S. Africa 38p* 

UK 6p* 

USA 9p 


Extra time. 

More time for your money with SwiftcaN's 
new low prices. Make massive savings to 
hundreds of destinations on ALL your 
international calls and blow the final whistle 
on BT (Big Tariffs) by joining Swiftcall Now! 
No hidden charges, no penalties. 

FreeCall 0800 769 0800 
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Colonel Andrew Croft 


Domestic peace . . . Emma Humphreys and Tiger in her flat 


Emma Humphreys 


Hope after violence 


I N September 1992, Emma 
Humphreys, who has died 
aged 30. wrote to Justice 
For Women, a feminist group 
campaigning for changes in 
the law in relation to sexual 
violence, from Drake Hall 
prison. 

"In December IS85 I was 
convicted of murdering my 
boyfriend Trevor Armitage, 
who was 33." she wrote. "I 
had met him six months pre- 
viously when I was 16 — X was 
a prostitute and he was a cli- 
ent 1 was 17 at the time of the 
offence and I am 24 now." 
From there began a three- 
year battle for freedom and to 
clear her name. 

Alter her release. Emma be- 
came involved in Justice For 
Women. She understood the 
political context of her case 
and that her struggle was im- 
portant to other women sub- 
jected to male violence. For 
this reason, she always 
agreed to make her case pub- 
lic. even though it cost her 
greatly. She also became a 
regular speaker at feminist 
events and wrote to other 
women in prison. 

Emma was bam in Dol- 
gellau, Woles, the second of 
three girls. Her parents sepa- 
rated when she was Qve. A 
few years later her mother 
began a new relationship and 
the family moved to Canada. 
Emma witnessed horrific 
abuse of her mother at the 
hands of her stepfather. After 
running away from this cha- 


otic home environment she 
lived partly in care and partly 
on the road, increasingly 
being drawn Into a world of 
drink, drugs, prostitution and 
pornography. 

At 15 she moved back to 
England, a year later, while 
working as a prostitute in 
Nottingham, she met Armi- 
tage, a punter who invited her 
to live with him. After 
months of extreme physical, 
sexual and emotional abuse 
she killed him as he was 
about to rape her. Like many 
abused women who have 
killed, she was unable to tell 
her story, and was subse- 
quently convicted of murder 
and sentenced to be detained 
at Her 'Majesty's Pleasure, 
with the recommendation 
that she should serve a mini- 
mum of seven years. 

E MMA always felt she 
had been wrongly con- 
victed. but it wasn't 
until the issue of battered 
women who loll hit the head- 
lines that she was able to get 
support to take her case to 
appeal. 

By insisting on fighting her 
conviction, Kmma came into 
conflict with the system, and 
parole was denied even 
though she had served longer 
than her recommended tariff 
She maintained that the only 
way she was coming out of 
prison was when the label 
“murderer" had been 
removed. In July 1995, F-mma 


Harriet Wlsttlch and 
Julie Model 


Emma Humphreys, bom October 
30. 1967; died July 11, 1998 


He who dares wins 


S OMEONE once said 
if you asked James 
Bead who he would 
like to have been, he 
would have sug- 
gested Andrew Croft Per- 
haps, but Bond would not 
have been the choice of Croft 
who has died aged 91. Band 
was a bit of a hick, alright for 
that one-off, not for life; Croft 
was true right through, his 
own man. but with a staunch 
belief and quality of caring 
for the weak or vulnerable . 

Croft was an Arctic ex- 
plorer, a wartime commando 
leader — both as a parachute 
and small-boat expert — an 
adviser for United Nations op- 
erations during the Korean 
war and for Nato in the far 
north of cold-war Europe. 

In the Arctic in 1933-1934. it 
was his preparation in Green- 
land. as photographer and 
principal dog-driver, that 
made possible the success of 
Martin Lindsay's expedition 
which crossed the ice cap in 
1934 and mapped Greenland's 
highest mountains. At L.08G 
1 miles, this remains the long- 
est self-supporting dog-sledge 
journey on record. 

Two years later l had the 
privilege of sharing a year 
with Andrew on the 1935/36 
Oxford University expedi- 
tion to Nordaustland, the 
eastern and most northern of 
the Spitsbergen group, 600 
miles from the North Pole. 
The contribution to radar de- 
velopment by research on 
the ionosphere, coupled with 
glaclological discoveries and 
survey, earned each member 
of our team the Polar medal, 
but without Croft the expedi- 
tion would never have had 
the success which it 
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achieved. As its leader, let 
me cite two examples. 

One was a spring journey 
together down the 100- mile 
ice Hiffc of the east coast. Off 

a tiny rock promontory in a 
patch of open water, there 
was a seal oa an ice floe 
which we shot. Our huskies 
devoured it as we skinned it. 
but then the wind changed 
and we were drifting out to 
sea. We dragged four dogs to 
safetv, but four others were 
still on the floe. Croft 
stripped, and with a line 
swam for them. It was too far, 
but then the wind again 
changed, blowing the doe 
back to the ice cliffs some five 
miles away. The missing four 
were rescued by Andrew, who 
scrambled down and up again 
the 80-foot ice cliff. 

The second example was an 
abortive, but rather fun, at- 
tempt at a journey over the 
polar pack. We did not get far, 
some 50 or 60 miles perhaps. 
Our sledges were broken and 
I fell from a pressure ridge, 
suffering amnesia for 15 days 
as a result. When X came to 
and asked what had hap- 
pened, Croft, who nursed me, 
replied: “You were less in- 
competent and much nicer 
than usual!” 

In 1939 he published his Po- 
lar Exploration, at the end of 
a three-year period as secre- 
tary to the art connoisseur 
Louis Clark. Croft had wit- 
nessed the Reichstag Fire, and 
his experience of Nazi oppres- 
sion left him in no doubt of 
the Scale of the imminent 
war. He was prepared for it — 
including training as a pilot 
— and his first challeng e was 
to arrange supplies as a liai- 
son officer to aid Finland in 


the 1939-40 “winter war" 

against the Soviet Union. On 
April 8, 1940 he was in Ber- 
gen. Norway, as German 

forces invaded. Calmly, in 
tweed suit and city shoes, 
Croft evaded them, and made 
his way over the mountains 
in five days to Voss. 

Later that month he was 
briefly back in Norway as 
chief intelligence officer to the 
“independent companies" 
under Brigadier Cohn Gub- 
bins. That autumn he joined 
the Special Operations Execu- 
tive, ami late in 1941 had a 


August 1943 that his greatest 
challenge came. He was ap- 
pointed to command the Cor- 
sican base for infiltrating 
agents into occupied France 
and Italy. Out of 52 sorties. 24 
were led personally by him. 
This meant full participation 
— not just landing but seeing 
people safely ashore — ensur- 
ing the correct rendezvous, 
even the safe house. Those 
sorties which he did not ac- 
company involved relentless 
supervision, the state of the 
boats, their crew, dependabil- 
ity, skill — and not least in- 


Croft was true right 
through, his own 
man, but with a 
staunch belief and 
quality of caring for 
the weak or 
vulnerable. He was 
a great gentleman 



stint La intelligence as assis- 
tant military attache in Stock- 
holm, with a brilliant team in- 
cluding Henry Denham and 
Peter Tennant In a renewal of 
our friendship, we also under- 
took long-range ice reconnais- 
sance missions in Catalina fly- 
ing boats over the Arctic to 
aid Russian convoys. 

The peak of Croft’s wartime 
achievements came from 1943 
into the autumn of 1944, in 
North Africa, Corsica and 
France, tor which he was 
awarded his DSO. It was in 


tegrity. A year later he para- 
chuted into southern France 
to work with the Resistance. 
He ended the war in 
Denmark. 

Croft’s quality of caring 
was moulded, I have no 
doubt, by early family life at 
Kelvedon. Essex, where his 
father was the vicar. It was a 
happy haphazard home of Im- 
mense welcome. He spent two 
years at Lancing school be- 
fore his housemaster, J F 
Roxburgh, chose him in 1923 
as one of the three boys to 


steer the new Stowe school, to 
which Roxburgh had been ap- 
pointed headmaster. After 
Christ Church, Oxford, he 
studied at Manchester School 
of Technology and, between 
1929 and 1932, was In the Lan- 
cashire cotton trade. He spent 
a year in Europe learning 
German and French with the 
idea of becoming a teacher. 

After the war Croft's repu- 
tation was internationally- 
recognised os the Korean war 
and the cold war developed. 
He was as much an authority 
on special operations as an 
Arctic warfare. In the Cana- 
dian Operation Musk Ox in 
1946, he had played a major 
part In its coverage of 3,000 
miles of the northern waste- 
lands. Later he spent time 
with the US army as a senior 
member of the British joint 
services mission in 
Washington. 

In later years Croft was 
much involved in youth train- 
ing, both for the Army, which 
he left in i960, and the Metro- 
politan Police, tor which he 
was commandant of Its cadet 
corps at Hendon until his 
Anal retirement in 1973. 

His happy childhood home- 
life was mirrored In his mar- 
riage to Rosalind de Kautzow. 
His autobiography, A Talent 
For Adventure, was published 
In 1991. As in his early years 
as in his later, Croft remained 
the same great gentleman. 
Rosalind died two yean ago 
and he is survived by three 
daughters. 


Sir Alexander Qtan 


Noel Andrew Cotton Croft,, sol- 
dier and explorer, bom Novem- 
ber 30. 1906; died June 26, 1988 


TOM JENKINS 


walked out of the Court of Ap- 
peal to an enormous crowd of 
cheering supporters. Her case 
created an important legal 
precedent, and her struggle 
gave hope to thousands of 
women experiencing domes- 
tic violence. 

Life was hard following tier 
release. She lived in various 
sorts of accommodation, but 
prison taught her to resist the 
rules of any institution. The 
thing she craved most was 
her own flat, which she lived 
in tor the last 15 months of 
her life. Friends, music and 
her cat Tiger, helped her 
keep going. Three weeks be- 
fore she died we took her to 
Italy on her first and last holi- 
day, which she described as 
the “holiday of a life-time". 

Another legacy of prison 
was an addi c tion to high 
doses of medication. Emma 
was severely anorexic and In 
the end, despite her will to 
live, her body could not take 
the punishment any longer. 
She died in her sleep. 

We never came across a 
person who did not like 
Emma. She was bright witty, 
cheeky and infuriatingly 
stubborn. All of us who knew 
her were deeply inspired by 
her will to fight against the 
most extreme adversity. 


WENLOCK EDGB: Flight. 
Nothing knots the ends of 
longitude up and down the 
world to the- dwellings of 
people more than the 
nomadic tribes of swallows, 
swifts and martins. Some- 
times called martlets, these 
birds are said to represent 
the fourth son who will never 
inherit land of his own, and 
so is destined to fly and never 
touch the ground. Is martlet 
the origin of martin? It’s my 
middle name and I’m taking 
flight too. 

On the morning of the big 
move I say goodbye to the 
fields at the back of our street 
and watch a little gang of 
house-martins diving and 
weaving along the old hedges. 
For countless generations 
these birds have enacted this 
high-speed feeding game, 
which is so fast it makes the 
rest of the world appear to 
move in slow motion. When 
the dust of removals settles 
some hours later, 10 miles 
away on the northern end of 
Wenlock Edge, another posse 
of speed-freak martins whiz 
across the evening sky yelling 
“cheat” at each other. 

It’s hard to believe that 
something terrible has hap- 
pened to Britain’s summer 
population of house- m a rtins 
and that In many , places, 
where they were once com- 
mon, there are none this year. 
As luck, would have it our 
new house has stereo house- 
martins with a nest on either 
eve, and there’s a lot of deadly 
accurate swooping and elec- 
tric twittering all around us. 
It's like being in a visible, 
audible, magnetic field as the 
martins zoom through their 
invisible Celtic knots and 
dart in and out of their adobes 
stuck to the walL 
Though destined to be land- 
less, our house is their house. 
This marks one knot along 
the birds’ ley line. They root 
this place below the wooded 
scarp of The Edge Just as they 
do the top of the WreJdn ris- 
ing in the north and the street 
I’ve just left below that. The 
other end, loose without 
them, stretches Into the Afri- 
can sooth, to be tied there this 
winter. 

PAUL EVANS 


Roger Sevan 


Music of the gods 


W ITHIN the family of 
Roger Bevan. who has 
died aged 79, music 
created an order of its own. 
For more than. 30 years he 
was director of music at 
Downside, the Benedictine 
public school in Somerset. He 
spent his life teaching and 
raising the seven daughters 
and seven sons he had with 
his wife Mollie, and from 
which came the Bevan Fam- 
ily Choir. From the early 
1950s onwards, it performed 
regularly, made recordings 
and appeared on television. 

Bevan loved Downside and 
“built up a superb musical 
tradition from what was al- 
most non-existence," accord- 
ing to Downside's Prior. Dom 
Philip Jebb. 

“My egocentricity is such.” 
Bevan wrote in his autobiog- 
raphy A Qumer-Full, “that I 
only enjoy music to the full 
when I am taking part or con- 
ducting it myself." He did a 
lot of conducting: great choral 


works were performed at 
Downside and in Wells Cathe- 
dral. some with rising stars 
such as Dame Janet Baker. 

Catholicism was the firm 
ground of Bevan’s life but he 
was the eldest son of die An- 
glican Archdeacon of Ludlow, 
attended Shrewsbury school 
and Queen's College, Oxford. 
At the outbreak of the second 
world war he went to Cam- 
bridge to complete his theo- 
logical training. After much 
deliberation he decided to be- 
come a Catholic and moved 
on to Downside for 
Instruction. 

NOTHER influence was 
Cecilia (Mollie) BaMock, 
a Roman Catho- 
lic and Be van's first cousin; 
they married before his war- 
time army posting to India. In 
1946, with help from a bishop 
and a small legacy from Mol- 
lie’s mother, they bought a 
building in Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire, and set up their 


own choir school. It was 
passed by government inspec- 
tors despite disagreements 
about the importance of teach- 
ing grammar ~ Bevan was a 
traditionalist, insisting that 
children studied Latin and 
some Greek. 

In the early 1950s, Bevan ac- 
cepted the job at Downside. 
He was far from an old-fash- 
ioned authoritarian: a gentle 
man with a soft voice and a 
twinkling mischievous sense 
of fun, he believed in order 
but rarely needed to show 
himself as a disciplinarian. 

After retirement in 1984 he 
continued teaching until 1994. 
He was also organist of St 
John's Church, Bath, until 
his eyesight felled in 1997. 
Mollie died in 1992; he leaves 
14 children and 44 
grandchildren. 


Jane Wharton 


Roger Bevan, teacher, born 
June 27. 1918; died June 21. 1998 




Francois Lehideux 


Let slip the wheels of war 


MaSSm ??? 011 j* L Fran?ois Lehideux (centre) with 
Marshal Petaln and the Vichy Admiral Dorian 


F RANCOIS Lehideux, 
who has died aged 94, 
was the former chair- 
man of an association 
set up to defend the memory 
' of file disgraced Vichy head of 
state. Philippe Petaln. He also 
campaigned for the rehabili- 
tation of Vichy during the 
: trial of Maurice Papon, the 
French civil servant recently 
s e n tenced to 10 years In jail 
| for complicity In crimes 
against humanity during the 
second world war involving 
the deportation of Jews from 
i Bordeaux. 

Lehideux’s frequent ap- 
pearances on television and 
radio focused attention on his 
[ past as a member of a group 
of wartime antl-democratic 
technocrats, known as “the 
young cyclists", who saw 
France's defeat in 1940 as an 
| opportunity to reshape the 


country’s heavy industry 
along German lines. 

The period between early 
1941 and April 1942. when Le- 
hideux exercised his influ- 
ence to increase manufactur- 
ing links with the Nazis, was 
the period when Petaln had 
the most freedom in deciding 
the extent of collaboration to 
ensure a Ge rman victory. A 
nephew by marriage of the 
motor pioneer, Louis Renanlt, 
Lehideux helped integrate 
France’s car industry into the 
German war machine 

After a period in charge of a 
Vichy committee on motor in- 
dustry policy, he was ap- 
pointed secretary-general of 
industrial production in 1942, 
a job with ministerial respon- 
sibility. By then Renault was 
already closely working for 
Germany, making its assem- 
bly lines on the outskirts of 



Paris a target for the RAF. As 
a punishment for thi* collabo- 
ration, General de Gaulle na- 
tionalised the company after 
the war, although most other 
French Industries that had 
wholeheartedly supported 
Hitler were never called to 
account 

Bom in Paris into a bank- 
ing family, Lehideux studied 
at the political science school 
in the capital, before marry- 
ing Francoise Renault In 1929. 
The union accelerated the in- 
terest in modem assembly- 
line methods he had devel- 
oped during a stay in the 
United States. From 1990, he 
was employed by Renault 
heading its aviation division 
from 1935. 

Considered a hardline boss 
after he broke trade union 
protests by a lock-out during 
the pre-war, socialist-led Pop- 
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ular Front Lehideux's style 
suited the authoritarian, anti- 
communist atmosphere of Vi- 
chy. In August 1940, with 
Louis Renault he negotiated 
a deal with the Germans to 
repair the firm’s tanks cap- 
tured in the fell of France. His 
later ministerial encourage- 
ment of Renault's agreement 
to mass produce vehicles tor 
the German army led to his 
arrest after the war. 

L EHIDEUX was released 
without charge in 1946 
and officially cleared in 
1949 when the former 
Vichy official. Francois Mlt- 
terand. was interior minister. 
The same year, Lehideux was 
appointed chairman of Ford’s 
French subsidiary, keeping 
the post until 19S3. 

Through his long and vigor- 
ous defence of Petaln. which 


brought the Vichytet move- 
ment close to the racist 
National Front. Lehideux 
may have done the disgraced 
French marshal a disservice. 
Pleas for indulgence for de- 
tain have usually been based 
on an argument that his ad- 
vanced age made it easy for 
the Nazis to steer France in 
the wrong direction. 

Do Gaulle reprieved P&tain 
from a death sentence on the 
grounds that he was too old to 
know what he was doing. Le- 
hideux’s energy and lucidity 
well into his nineties showed 
that an advanced age was not 
necessarily an obstacle to 
dear thinking . 


Paul Webster 


Francois Lehideux. technocrat 
and Vichy minister, bom 1904: 
died June 21. 1998 
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CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A REPORT on page 5, July 

10, headed. Green light for 
‘super’ M25, we referred to 
the current scheme to widen a 
section between the M4, the 
Heathrow exit and the turn- 
off for Gatwick. The latter is 
the M23 exit (not the M3). 

IN TRAVEL Guardian. July 

11. page 29, under the heading 
Curtouser and curiouser, we 
referred to “Oxford time" 
which, the city being five 
degrees west of Greenwich, 
we said, was five minutes be- 
hind London. Five degrees 
west of Greenwich on the lati- 
tude of Oxford, takes you 
somewhat to the west of Hav- 
erford West. Oxford is one 
degree 15 minutes west of 
Greenwich. 

IN OUR television review on 
page 5 of the Saturday sec- 
tion. July 11, we incorrectly 
stated that Helen Baxendale 
appeared in Casualty. In feet, 
she starred in Cardiac Arrest 

IN A table showing national 
newspaper circulation on 
page 9, Media Guardian yes- 
terday, we overestimated the 
performance of the Observer 
by omitting the minus sign 
when recording its percent- 
age change between Jan-Jun 
1997 and the period from Jan- 
uary to June this year. It was 
a change of -9.61, not S.61. 

ON PAGE 51 of the Guardian 
Weekend, July 1L we told 
readers about the merits of 
the Vacu-Vln coffee jar but 
then got the price wildly 
wrong saying it was £3999. It 
is actually £999. Apologies to 
everyone inconvenienced by 
our mistake. 

It Is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 017J 
239 9589 between Horn, and 
Spm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian, J19, Farring- 
don Road, London EClR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. Email: 
reader@guardian.co.uk 


Birthdays g 


Ingmar Bergman, film- 
maker, 80; Martin Boase. ad- 
vertising executive, 66; Sir 
Alan Cockshaw, civil engi- 
neer, 61; Gerald Ford, former 
US president. 85; Leon Gar- 
field, children's writer, 77; 
mtyd Harrington, former 
leader, GLC, 67; Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Patrick Hine, 
Gulf war commander, 6S 
Susan Howatch. writer, 59; 
Sue Lawley, broadcaster, 52; 

Brace Oldfield, fashion de- 
signer, 48; Lord Rees-Mogg, 
columnist, 70; Javier Solana, 
secretary-general, Nato. 56. 


Death Notices 


EMPALE PaaealUlly. at (tuning noma, on 
Wth July 1958. Ann Memy, talar Irawd 
aa Sophie Cutty, poat (no (Skit and »«- 
Bttgnam character a naar mother ana 
g rama ma ter. Fixraral and burial. IB 
all frainfe are iAvftao, on Monday 20th July 
m WRard hh atopu. onMng at tven 
no*ren to CfrOpera U tra Funeral Sanded, 
“rfumph Hoad. Lemon. Noatagham: Tot 
116 9786171. 


mrooim you r amtoiaiceniani t a ta p fi o no 
Din fa *587 or tax 0171 70 4707 botaaen 
Sam tuid Spm Mart-Fri. 
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Brown’s 

buried 

timebomb 

Keeping to Tory spending targets while increasing expenditure 
on health and education involves a trick or two, critics say, 
giving short-term gain but long-term pain. 

Victor Keegan takes a ringside seat for today’s 
performance by the Chancellor 


the heady expansion after the 
mid-1980s spending reached a 
low point of 37.8 per cent in 
1988/99. But then the reces- 
sionary forces which followed 
the over-expansion of the 
eighties brought the ratio 
back up to over 43 per cent by 
1993/94, as unemployment 
grew (calling fbrth extra 
spending on benefits) and edu- 
cation and health demanded 
ever more. The Tory Chancel- 
lor; Kenneth Clarke, despite 
his happy-go-lucky public per- 
sona, had no hesitation in tak- 
ing the axe to public spending 
with the result that Gordon 
Brown inherited a spend- 
ing/GDP ratio slightly below 
what has become the totemic 
figure of 40 per cent. 

Today we will see the result 
of Brown’s attempted recon- 
ciliation of three contradic- 
tory forces; 



OW MUCH gov- 
ernment should 
spend has been 
generating con- 
1 troversy at least 
i as far back as the 
construction of King 
Solomon’s Temple. ’(Christo- 
pher Columbus didn't exactly 
have plain sailing convincing 
their Hispanic majesties to 
cough up either.) 

Historically the need of 
states to spend was geared to 
attack and defence. War 
meant expenditure- British 
government grew dramati- 
cally during the Napoleonic 
wars; by the eve of the Battle 
of Waterloo public spending 
had risen to 29 per cent of the 
whole economy — gross 
domestic product! 1). But in 
the post-war world defence 
has been shrinking. Since 
1945 defence spending has 
fallen (Tom 16.2 per cent of 
GDP (In 1946) to 4.5 per cent 
when Mrs Thatcher came into 
office in 1979; it is now only 2.7 
per cent. After last week's 
defence review it will fall still 
further. 

These days public expendi- 
ture is dominated not by 
defence but by the rising 
demands of the welfare state. 
Spending on health, education 
and social security soak up 
nearly E177 billion a year or 
more than eight times the 


defence budgetfZ). The public 
sector will cost £330 million 
this year; that is £5,000 for 
every man, woman and child 
in the United Kingdom, or 
around 40 per cent of national 
incoma 

Them* of the problem fac- 
ing modern British govern- 
ments is that essential 
services for which there is 
strongly rising ttemawd such 
as education and health hap- 
pen to be located in the public 
domain. People want more 
spent and spent efficiently in 
these areas yet are reluctant 
to see taxes rise to pay for 
them. Or, rathec that is what 
politicians conventionally 
think is the case. Opinion 
polls often reflect a willing- 
ness by voters to suffer higher 
taxation to finance necessary 
expenditure; politicians fear 
it may not be borne out at elec- 
tions. 

This has generated a new 
cross-party debate about what 
public spending is for. A few 
decades ago it was accepted 
without question that steel- 
making (British Steel), motor 
manufacture (British Ley- 

land). and even oil exploration 

(BP) could be In the public sec- 
tor. Now virtually everything 
Including water and the 
energy utilities are in t he pri - 
vate sector with no stro ng 
political pressure to reverse 


that The argument moves on. 
Should the Post Office and the 
BBC remain in the public sec- 
tor? lb be successful as a pub- 
lic enterprise is no longer a 
defence: Profitability only 
whets the appetite of penny- 
pinching chancellors looking 
for politically acceptable ways 
of raising money 
Labour's solution to this 
problem is radical to the point 
of being revolutionary at 
least in terms of the party’s 
own history Chancellor Gor- 
don Brown came to power 
determined to shake off 
Labour’s spend, spend image 
for ever while simultaneously 
trying to convince the City 
that Labour; not the Conserva- 
tives, were the party of sound 
money This was part of die 
Blairite strategy of winning 
hearts »nrf min«i« in Middle 
England in order to bring 
about something never known 
before — two complete terms 
of office for a Labour govern- 
ment. 

S a downpay- 
ment Brown 

pledged before 
the election to 
p public 

•pending at the 
ceiling set by the Conserva- 
tives. These targets were dra- 
conian, virtually freezing 
sp ending ; hardly anyone 



expected the 
Conservatives — 
who had been 
remarkably profli 
gate during their 18 
years — to keep to 
them. Brown not only 
signed up to them but 
insisted Labour become 
even more financially 
prudent than the Conser- 
vatives by aiming to bring 
public sector debt below 40 per 
cent of GDI? thereby ensuring 
a continued squeeze on spend- 
ing. It is worth remembering 
that the Conservatives came 
into power in 1979 when pub- 
lic spending was 44 per cent of 
GDP (on foe old definition) 
determined to cut 
it in absolute as 
well as proper- £.J 
donate terms. 

When this 

ambition /v* 
failed (by & , i 

1 9 8 2 / 8 3 fc\ r .V 
spending 
was over 47 
per cent of 
GDP) they 

changed their 
tune; foe ambi- 
tion became 

merely reducing 
it as a proportion 
ofGDE 
This worked, 
at least for a 
while. During 


•the need to satisfy foe City 
that- this Labour government 
really will be fiscally austere; 
•the political aim to reassure 
the middle classes of south- 
ern En gland tha t there really 
won’t be any increases in 
income tax; 

•(most importantly for his 
personal political ambitions 
within foe party) keeping his 
socialist credentials. 

To resolve these Brown has 
had to make U-turns before 
breakfast First he has 
espoused with evangelical fer- 
vour the policy adopted by his 
Itary predecessor but one, 
Norman Lamnnt, and sought 
to shift as much spending as 
possible off the formal public 
sector balance sheet through 
the so-called private finance 
initiative (PFI). When PF1 was 
launched it was heavily criti- 
cised by Labour as a cynical 
move to push projects off the 
public accounts by having 
them built more expen- 
sively hy the private 
sector If it was 
right then, what 
has changed? 

Sir Alexander 
Macara chair- 
man of the 

council of the 
British Med- 
ical Associ- 
a t i o n 
recently 
laimed 
that foe 
health ser- 
vice was 
being 
black- 
mailed 
into 
accepting 
PEI hospi- 
t a 1 s 
because 
conven- 



tional government funding 
was not available. He said that 
the PFI meant short-term gain 
for long-term pain- This 
echoed other critics who pre- 
dicted that foe Char ges that 
foe NHS will have to pay pri 
vate companies for building 
and managing hospitals and 
schools will be much more 
than public sector financing 
could have offered. It is more 
expensive for private compa- 
nies to borrow and they have 
to make a high rate of return 
for their shareholders. 

Dr Alison Pollock of St 
George’s Hospital told the 
BMA recently that all 14 first- 
wave PFI schemes involved 
cutting the number of acute 
beds by between 30 and 50 per 
cent and that reductions in 
medical and nursing staff 
would be needed to pay for 
them. 

Brown’s second policy 
switch is not only to adopt pri- 
vatisation policies — previ- 
ously criticised — but to 
expand them into areas even 
Mrs Thatcher recoiled from — 
air traffic control, the Tate 
and the Royal Mint Nothing, 
It seems, is sacred. Some peo- 
ple think privatisation of the 
Post Office, in whole or in 
part, is Only a matter of Hwic 
There is an important differ- 
ence between Labour and the 
Conservatives: Labour has 
promised that money col- 
lected from asset sales will be 
used to finance capital pro- 
jects and not be recycled as 
tax cuts. 

Gordon Brown’s other solu- 
tion to his spending dilemma 
to be disclosed today is to cut 
where he can at minimal polit- 
ical cost (defence is an exam- 
ple) and concentrate any 
increases in politically and 
socially sensitive areas such 
as health, pensions and educa- 
tion. 

HE increases in 
these areas are 
likely to be around 
4 per cent, after 
allowing for inlla- 

tion, between next 

year and 2002. Ibis will be sig- 
nificantly highpr than foe 
expected growth of the econ- 
omy over this period — 
though economic historians 
will average it out to include 
foe first two years of near- 
freeze when Labour came 
back into office. 

According to the Institute 
for Fiscal Studies the average 
yearly increase in spending 
on health care was 3.1 per cent 
during the previous 18 years 
p). The comparable figure for 
education (Labour's number 
one priority) was only 1.6 per 
cent a year But foe Tory years 
went down as well as up: these 
averages conceal the feet that 
social spending was negative 
until 1966 after which it 



increased by an average of 2.7 
per cent a year. 

Allowing growth up to 4 per 
cent in Gordon Brown’s prior- 
ity areas may be compatible 
with more severely restrained 
growth in public spending as 
a whole Parsimony in aggre- 
gate could mollify the City 
and prevent foe Bank of Eng- 
land’s monetary committee 
from raising interest rates 
again to suppress what they 
might perceive as foe Infla- 
tionary effects of growth in 
public spending. 

But there are some time 
bombs ticking away beneath 
Number 11. One is foe Chan- 
cellor’s so-called golden rule 
which specifies that the state 
should only borrow in order 
to finance investment (such as 
school buildings or hospitals) 
thereby ensuring that all cur- 
rent spending (on wages for 
staff say) is paid for out of 
taxation. Yet William Buitei; 
the economics professor who 
is a member of foe monetary 
policy committee told the 
Commons’ Treasury Commit- 
tee that this rule has no eco- 
nomic merits. Governments, 
be said, "should borrow when- 
ever expenditure is exception- 
ally high or whenever the tax 
base is exceptionally low”. 

Another ticker is the Gov- 
ernment’s insistence that pup- 
lie sector pay (which has been 
expanding at only 2J5 per cent 
compared with 53 per cent in 
foe private sectary*) must con- 
tinue to be subject to tight 
restraint It is questionable 
whether the lid can be kept on 
public pay for long periods 
without affecting foe quality of 
foe teachers, civil servants and 
nurses recruited or without 
triggering a confrontation with 
women and men who tradition- 
ally were to be counted among 
Gordon Brown's chief support- 
ers within the Labour Party 
So the Chancellor is walk- 
ing a tightrope. If he fells then 
Labour’s ambition of being In 
power for at least two parlia- 
ments will also hit the ground 
But if he succeeds then he and 
Tony Blair will have re- 
defined for ever what Lahour 
goveraments are all about 


Sources; {%} Loo PRalzty, Getting 
and Spending. Blackwell. 1982; 

(2J HM Treasury. Economic and 
Fiscal Strategy report; (3) Institute 
for Fiscal Studies. Green Budget. 
January 1 998; ( 4 ) Office for 
National Statistics, June 1 998 
Labour Market Statistics. 
Graphics sources: ONS, 
Economic Trends HMSO; 
http JAwjw.bbc.co . uk/budget96/ 
background/coeHsthtm; 
http://wvvw.ukpd.ca.uk/uklabte- 
htm 

Gra p h i c s: Paddy Allen. 
Research: Matthew Keating. 
Victor Keegan Is an assistant 
etfltorand chief leader writer with 
the Guardian. 
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Bidders 
line up 
to grab 
mutual 


JHITreanor 
and Rupert Jones 



1DDERS are lining 
up to approach Na- 
tionwide Building 
) Society, raising 
the prospect of 
higher pay-outs for its 43 mil- 
lion members if next week’s 
vote ends its mutual status. 

Royal Bank of Scotland, 
NatWest, Lloyds TSB, Pru- 
dential and Halifax are 
among those interested but 
none of the potential partners 
is thought to have contacted 
Brian Davis, the pro-mutual 
chief executive of the coun- 
try's biggest building society. 

Nationwide, with an 8 per- 
cent share of the mortgage 
market is viewed as one of 
the last remaining prizes in 
the financial services sector 
and its fate win be announced 
on Thursday. July 23. 

The society says the vote is 
too dose to call, although City 
sources regard this with scep- 
ticism. This was the response 
tt gave last year just before it 
comprehensively defeated 
rebel calls for conversion. 

The list of potentially inter- 
ested parties suggests that the 
win dfalls could exceed the 
£1,000 payouts predicted by 
Mr Davis before talk of a bid- 
ding war. 

One leading banking ana- 
lyst is valuing Nationwide at 
£$ billion, the proceeds of 
which would be shared 
among members. The price, 
however, depends on the level 
of the stock market and, as in 
auction, the value of the soci- 
ety would rise if a number of 
institutions showed interest 
in buying it so increasing 
members' windfalls. 

Royal Bank of Scotland — 
which was forced to pull its 
plans to buy another building 
society. Birmingham Mid- 
shires, yesterday revealed 
that it would consider a link- 
up with a building society 
like the Nationwide. 

■IT the society did decide to 
demutualise, as we have 
made clear, any transaction 
with a building society would 
have to have the support of 
the society’s board. We would 
not enter into a competitive 
bidding situation and any 
society would have to be a 
strategic fit for the Royal 
Bank.” a spokesman for the 
bank said. 

City sources believe Na- 


tionwide would meet many of 
the Royal Bank’s criteria; it 
has the strong branch net- 
work in England which the 
Scottish bank is keen to de- 
velop and, as they are roughly 
the same size, it would be a 
coming-together of equals. 

NatWest, also known to be 
on the look-out for a way to 
strengthen its retail presence, 
is also seen as a potential bid- 
der. It declined to comment 
yesterday but a City source 
thought Nationwide would be 
a valuable tool in helping 
NatWest boost tts troubled 
Image. 

NatWest could copy Lloyds 
TSB which received praise 
for its merger with Chelten- 
ham & Gloucester, a highly 
respected brand Lloyds, with 
a £1 billion war chest, is also 
tho ught to be among the can- 
didates to snap up Nation- 
wide. 

“Speculation is that Sir 
Brian Pitman [ chairman of 
Lloyds TSB] wants to do one 
last big deal before he 
leaves.” said one City 
observer. 

Another pointed out, how- 
ever, that the hank is still in 
the throes of tidying up its 
recent deal with TSB which 
may deter another bid at this 
stage. Lloyds declined to 
comment 

One mortgage expert said 
there seemed to be little point 
in even considering a Nation- 
wide deal until the actual, 
result of the vote is known. 

Nationwide said: "We have 
had no approaches. We would 
regard any approaches as 
being premature ahead of the 
announcement or the result" 

Unlike many of the societ- 
ies which floated on the stock 
market last year, some be- 
lieve Nationwide would pre- 
fer to link up with an estab- 
lished business rather than 
go it alone on the stock 
market 

While Halifax is also linked 
in speculation, some think 
that any merger may raise 
monopoly concerns. Halifax 
has 19 per cent of the out- 
standing mortgage market 
but since its flotation has 
struggled to replicate that 

Insurance company Pru- 
dential, which started a direct 
banking operation in 1906, 
has already displayed its ap- 
petite for diversification after 
last year’s acquisition of Scot- 
tish Amicable, a mutual 
insurer. 



Troubled car 


giant sounds 
profit warning 


No breakthrough in 
talks as GM’s strike 
takes its toll, says 

N ic holas Bannister 


G ENERAL Motors, the 
American car corpora- 
tion which owns Vaux- 
halL is due to report a col- 
lapse in second quarter 
earnings today, following a 
six-week strike that has hit 
nearly 167.000 North Ameri- 
can employees. 

The group had hoped to 
settle the dispute with the 
United Auto Workers union 
at its plants in Flint. Michi- 
gan, over the weekend but 
talks failed to produce a 
breakthrough. 

The dispute is costing GM 
— the world’s largest motor 
group — $80 milli on (£48 mil- 
lion) a day and has forced it to 
d06e 26 of its 29 North Ameri- 
can assembly plants, laying 
off 186,000 workers. 

The group is expected to an- 
nounce measures to curb the 
losses when it reveals its 
second-quarter figures. These 
could Include the elimination 
of health benefits for lald-off 
employees. 

The union claim* that such 
a move is illegal but plans to 
counter the measure by draw- 
ing on its $800 mill in n strike 
fond. 

GM is demanding that 


other plants give up their 
right to strike as part of the 
settlement of the dispute at its 
Flint plants. This is being 
strongly resisted by the 
union, which claims GM*S 
stance is prolonging the 
trouble. 

The strikes, which began 
on June 5. were sparked by a 
dash between the company 
and the union over cost cuts 
and productivity Increases at 
one of -the Flint plants, and by 
GM*s plan to axe loss-making 
operations at tts nearby Del- 
phi East factory. 

The car group yesterday 
reopened three assembly 
plants which bad been dosed 
for the summer holiday but 
had not yet been hit by strike- 
related parts shortages. They 
were its Saturn car factory in 
Tennessee, a car plant in 
Ramos Arizpe, Mexico, and a 
track plant at Oshawa, 
Ontario. 

Chrysler, the cumber three 
US car maker which has 
agreed to merge with Daim- 
ler-Benz, yesterday reported 
that second-quarter net earn- 
ings had more than doubled 
to 51 billion. 

The group had been forced 
to Increase discounts during 
the quarter but the move bad 
stimulated sales of high-profit 
sport utilities such as the 
Grand Cherokee and Du- 
rango. It had aim manag ed to 
reduce costs. 

Ford’s second-quarter fig- 
ures are expected tomorrow. 



WALKER Wingsail 
Systems, Plymouth’s 
revolutionary yacht- 
builder, is going into 
liquidation, writes 
Geoffrey Gibbs. 

The company, whose 
technology bas been picked 
out as a leading example of 


innovative British design 
for the millennium 
celebrations, said 
yesterday It did not have 
the money to keep going. 

Following the loss of 15 
jobs in May, the remaining 
40-strong workforce has 
been made redundant 


Trade creditors — 
thought to be owed around 
£200,000 — are expected to 
be paid in foil after a sale of 
company assets. 

But it not known whether 
there will be any payment 
to the company's 6,500 
small shareholders who 


have pumped a total of 
£13 million into the 
business. 

Walker Wingsail was set 
up in 1981 by former 
aircraft engineer John 
Walker (pictured) and his 
wife, Jean. 

fWIOORAPH-.MARCtW. 



Lloyd’s to end late reporting of results 


PauBne Springett 


L LOYD’S of London will 
today decide to phase out 
its 300-yearold system of 
reporting financial results 
three years in arrears. A 
meeting of Lloyd’s market 
board is expected to recom- 
mend the introduction of one- 
year accounting instead. 

The change, understood to 
have thp backing of the insur- 
ance market’s new reforming 
chairman. Max Taylor, is part 
of Lloyd’s renaissance 
following its near collapse a 
few years ago. The revamp, 
spearheaded by Mr Taylor, is 
designed to propel Lloyd's 
once again to the forefront of 


the global insurance market 
The world's top insurers pro- 
duce their results alter one 
year. Experts think that 
Lloyd's should follow suit 
helping re-establish its cre- 
dentials as a sophisticated 
market place using best cor- 
porate practice and giving Its 
members the opportunity to 
compare their performance 
with their rivals'. 

The arcane practice of pro- 
ducing accounts, three years 
in arrears dates back to 
Lloyd’s origins as a Limp 
Street coffee house. Then, 
shipping and cargo were the 
most important risks insured 
and three years were needed 
to find out whether vessels 
had returned home safely. 


These days such information 
is instant and Lloyd's insures 
a vast range of other risks, 
such as motor cars and air- 
craft, where the timescales in- 
volved are short 

The need to revamp finan- 
cial acc ounting in toe market 
has become increasingly ur- 
gent since toe introduction 
into Lloyd’s of limited liabil- 
ity corporate capital. 

The corporate participants 
now provide 60 per cent of the 
market’s funding. Many of 
the newcomers are owned by 
big multinational businesses, 
which report to their parents 
on a yearly basis anyway. 

Other corporate players are 
investment vehicles with 
stock market listings Poten- 


tial shareholders are said to 
have been deterred from buy- 
ing shares in these trusts be- 
cause of the three-year ac- 
counting system. 

Lloyd’s market board is ex- 
pected to recommend that toe 
accounts for 1998 are pro- 
duced in parallel with those 
of 1996 when the results are 
published next spring. Under 
the present rules, however, 
results for 1997 will not be 

produced until 2000. ' 

Although some agencies 
may not be in a position to 
comply straight away, at least 
one underwriting agency 
managed to produce one-year 
accounts this year and It is 
likely others will have been 
encouraged to do likewise. 



Halifax sees house prices edging upward 


Rupert Jonas 


H OUSE prices are 
likely to continue 
edging slowly up- 
ward. but new figures show 
marked regional variation. 

In London, annual house 
price inflation' Is continu- 
ing to fell bad. But North- 
ern Ireland, Wales and 
Scotland have all seen sig- 
nificant increases. 

According to data from 
the Halifax oat today, the 
average price at which 
homes sold rose by 1.8 per 
cent in April to June thtg 
year compared with the 
first quarter. Three months 
ago the quarterly rise was 
1.1 per cent. The average 
house now costs 5.5 per 


cent more than a year ago. 
But Halifax spokesman 
Gary Marsh said: “Despite 
these encouraging figures, 
we believe there is a slow- 
ing down in the housing 
market. 

“There has been a fall in 
the number of property 
transactions and, com- 
pared to activity last year, 
house-price inflation Is 
falling.*' 

House prices in London 
rose by 3.2 per cent in the 
second quarter. Prices in 
London, at an average of 
£108,000, are now around 
11-8 per cent higher than a 
year ago. But the rate of in- 
crease is felling. At the be- 
ginning of last year house 
prices in London were ris- 
ing by 17 A per cent a year. 


Prlees in Northern be- 
laud rose by 3^ per cent in 
the second quarter, while 





Wales saw rises of 2 J9 per 
cent and Scotland 1.7 per 
cent. Yet property prices in 
the north of England have 
stayed more or less fiat 
over the past flew months, 
rising over the past year by 
just l per cent — the lowest 
annual rate for the region 
since 1996. 

Despite sax interest rate 
rises since May of last year, 
property prices look set to 
continue creeping up- 
wards. “Prices are continu- 
ing to show small monthly 
rises and we expect this sit- 
uation to continue,” the 
Halifax said. 

“We expert to see annual 
house price inflation 
remain at 5 per cent this 
year, slowing to around 
4 per cent In 1999.” 


V 




Notebook 


Timely appliance 
to our science 



• | knowledge in Britain, the 
dividends could be rich for us 
all in helping to create a high- 
quality. high-value economy 
less vulnerable to the vicissi- 
tudes of free and open capital 
markets. 


Alex Brummer 


A MID the welter of detail 
which will emerge with 
today’s long-awaited 
Comprehensive Spending 
Review no element can be 
considered more Important 
than toe Blair administra- 
tion’s commitment to the 
science and engineering base. 
It is one thing to extol toe vir- 
tues of the nation’s creative 
genius; It is another for Gov- 
ernment to back it with gen- 
erous funding. 

This will not just be impor- 
tant for encouraging scien- 
tists to remain in Britain; It is 
also critical if the country is 
to maintain its competitive 
edge in important export in- 
dustries from pharmaceuti- 
cals to avionics. 

Under the new initiative 
some £1.1 billion is to be 
directed at investment in the 
science and engineering base. 
The largest dice of this will 
go towards refurbishing and 
updating university laborato- 
ries where there was serious 
under-investment during the 
Tory years. 

In keeping with the Govern- 
ment’s determination to work 
with toe private sector, this 
will be jointly fonded with the 
Wellcome Trust 
A forther £400 million will 
be distributed via the 
research councils for capital 
projects in toe life sciences. 
In addition, the Wellcome 
Trust is chipping in a further 
£100 million to assist In toe 
purchase of a high-intensity 
X-ray machine, needed for 
research into the human 
genome being conducted at 
Cambridge. 

Putting aside toe hype and 
the general obfuscation of toe 
figures which accompanies 
such Government decisions, 
the effort to encourage 
science must be applauded. It 
marks a sharp change of di- 
rection for an economy which 
has tended to leave too much 
to the private sector. One 
reason that the Government 
was understood to have some 
reservations about the pro- 
posed pharmaceutical merg- 
ers earlier this year — partic- 
ularly one which might have 
taken SmlthKline Beecham 
abroad — was its concern 
about the effects on research 
and development in Britain. 

By making its own commit- 
ment in this area, it will en- 
courage the universities to 
carry on their pure research 
while deepening their links 
with the commerical sector. 
Science is too Important a 
part of Britain’s future as a 
high-technology modern 
economy to be left to the pri- 
vate sector alone. 

Countries such as Israel 
have demonstrated what 
science-based seed money can 
do towards economic trans- 
formation. Id an economy of 
Britain's size the extra 
£1.1 billion may not seem 
enormous — It is less than toe 
research spend of Glaxo- 
WeHcome alone In any one 
year. But it if keeps scientific 


Rouble rescue 

IMF bail-out of Rus- 
sia is as important to 
Europe as is a Japanese 
recovery plan to Asia. Given 
the West’s strategic commit- 
ment to keeping Moscow on a 
democratic path, and toe 
risks to the German banking 
and financial system of a rou- 
ble collapse. It was always 
likely that the Fund would 
step forward. What is perhaps 
surprising is the size of the 
overall package — some 
$14.8 billion, of which 
$11.2 billion comes from the 
IMF — and the speed with 
which tt will be disbursed. 

Under tts standby facility, 
Russia has; until now, had to 
meet complex economic tar- 
gets before receiving the cash. 
The decision to make cash 
available upfront reflects toe 
scale of a crisis which bas 
seen roubles fleeing the 
country and forced the- gov- 
ernment in Moscow to Issue 
bills to foreign investors at 
crippling rates of Interest 
simply to keep the gove r n- 
ment up and running. 

There appears to be some 
confidence in toe West that 
the new Prime Minister, Ser- 
gei Kiriyenko, Is more 
capable of delivering on for- 
reaching tax collection and 
budgetary reforms than his 
predecessors. Moroever, toe 
new package allows the 
counts? to hold off an a 
rouble devaluation which 
would have underlined the 
stuggle against inflation. 

Oddly enough, while there 
have been so many com- 
plaints about the scale of IMF 
intervention in East- Asia, 
there seems a broad political 
consensus that in Russia the 
stakes are too high to quarrel 
with a fast-track procedure. 


Coke float 

D ESPITE the concern of 
City fend managers, the 
timing of the Coca-Cola 
Beverages float could not 
have been better. The unveil- 
ing of the Russian rescue 
package has lifted a s hado w 
over Eastern Europe where 
the new company will be 
strong. 

COB was created by spin- 
ning off the European opera- 
tions of Australian bottler 
Coca-Cola Amatil and putting 
t hem together with Italian 
bottlers. The new company, 
which is already the leading 
bottler in central and eastern 
Europe, plans to use profits to 
expand into toe underdevel- 
oped markets of the Ukraine. 
Poland and Belarus rather 
than paying Immediate 
dividends. 

The company has two other 
thing s going for it — control 
over arguably toe strongest 
brand in the world and a ma- 
jority owner in Atlanta (hold- 
ing 51 per cent) of toe stock 
which would, presumably, be 
around should something go 
wrong. When Europe has 
been starved of public offer- 
ings, the premium in first-day 
trading looks well justified- 


Allied shares 
suspended 


HARES in Allied Car- 
one of toe big suc- 
'cess stories in the retail- 
ing sector over recent years, 
were suspended yesterday 
after the company said an ac- 
counting problem had been 
uncovered. 

Allied, whose results are 
due later this month, said its 
auditors. Arthur Andersen, 
had discovered a discrepancy 
relating to how its sales are 
accounted for. 

The company, which came 
to market in toe summer of 
1996, normally recognises a 
sale In its accounts only after 
the stock has been ordered, 1 
has arrived in the store, and 
has been felly paid for. 

It is a policy applauded in 
the industry — where some 
sales are accounted far the 
moment they are recorded by 


the salesperson — for being 
particularly conservative. 

Explaining the suspension. 
Allied said toe total amount 
of the “sales recognition 
error*' amounted to more 
than 3 per emit of its ahnUfll 
sales for 1997-98, which are ex- 
pected by brokers to come In 
at around £13 million. 

However, a spokesman for 
Allied refused to confirm 
that the discrepancy had 
arisen due to fraudulent be- 
haviour by certain employ" 

ees, who — it was claimed — 
might have booked a sale in 
expectation of getting a big- 
ger bonus. 

He said that, while an' in- 
vestigation was being car- 
ried out In Allied*#; 258 
stores, it was too early to 
say that the problems wiere 
down to fraud. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.629 
Austria 2025 
Belgium 69.37 
Canada 2^5 
Cyprus 0.84 
Denmark 11,03 
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France 9.837 
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Malaysia #96 
Malta 0.63 
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The Open Championship 


David Davies reports on a curious piece of light relief amid the heavy hitting required just to practise at gale-racked Royal Birkdale 

Crowds warm to virtual Faldo 


T HEY say at Old Traf- 
ford that Manchester 
United can draw a 
crowd just to watch 
the first-team shirts 
dry. Sporting hero-worship 
comes in many forms hot yes- 
terday there was a very curi- 
ous manifestation when a 
crowd, esti m at e d at up to 50- 
strong, watched Nick Faldo 
not playing. 

The best British golfer in 
history was on the course, ad- 
mittedly, but If you wanted 
the thrill of watching a long 
straight drive, or a raking 
long and low iron, piercing 
the westerlies that raged 
around the dunes, Faldo was 
not your man. 

He was, as always, dressed 
in immaculate golfing gear; 
he had, as always, the feithfU 
Fanny Sunesson carrying a 
foil bag of (dubs, trotting 
along tbe standard three 
paces behind him; and he 
was, as ever, scornful of any 
other company. But even 
though he was preparing for 
the 127th Open Champion- 
ship, he was not, in the fullest 
sense, playing golf. 

Faldo has golfer's elbow, a 
condition which, in full 
flower, can be ex cr uciatin g . 
The three- times Open winner 
had to withdraw from last 
week's Loch Lomond event 
and since then he has been 
having constant treatment It 
was ori ginall y estimated that 
his chances of playing this 
week were no better than 
50-50 and yesterday it seemed 
that not much had changed. 

Faldo's method of prepar- 
ing for this championship 
was, to say the least, unusual. 
He went to the back tees, took 
his time and surveyed the 
shot, hut did not play one. He 
then walked forward to where 
he had decided he might have 
hit It This was always in the 
fairway, which was a good 
idea because had he gone In 
the overgrown jungle called 
the rough he might have lost 
Ms Sunesson. 

From that point In the lair- 
way he decided where he 
might have hit the second 
shot and, with rare modesty, 
did not automatically walk on 
to the green. It was at this 
point that, for the first time, 
he took a (dub out of bis bag. 
A pitching wedge for some 
gentle approach shots from 30 
to 40 yards, a sand wedge for 
the occasional bunker shot 
Then a few putts. 

And that was the extent of 
it- Just what the crowd 
thought they were watching, 
or just what they thought 
they got out of it, is known 
only to them. Faldo presum- 
ably got some idea of tbe 
course but if even this nor- 
mally ruler-straight driver 
thinks he is going to hit every 
fairway, he is, according to 


some very good players, sadly 

”1 lost five balls out there 
on Sunday," said the US Open 
champion Lee Janzen, with a 
bemused expression which 
indicated that he , probably 
had not lost as many as that 
in his 12 years as a profes- 
sional “I even lost one on a 
short hole." 

Royal Birkdale members 
should look out for some Pre- 
cept Dynawlng balls with tbe 
initials LMJ printed on 
although they may have to 
look in parts of the course not 
even they normally reach. 
“When you hit it 30 yards off 
line and the wind blows it 
over some dune and you can't 
even see where it lands,” said 
Jansen, “what is the point?” 

Nevertheless this amiable 
American conceded that if 
present conditions prevail — 
and this great golfing coast- 
line has been tormented by 
westerlies all week — there 
are automatically fewer 
people able to combat them 
well enough to win. 

“It has been hard,” he said, 
"just to walk forwards. It's go- 
ing to be harder to keep your 
patience, your determination, 
your ability to bounce, back 
from a bad hole. And we're all 
going to have those. If this 
weather continues there will 
be no (me in the field that 
doesn't have a double-bogey, 
and there will be no one in 
the field under par at the end 
of the week.” 

Janzen is, of course, a 
specialist in tough courses In 
tough conditions, and when 
he won the US Open at San 
Francisco's Olympic course a 
month ago he was the only 
man at level par. 

If the wind stays this way, 
holes such as the 6th. loth, 
llth and 16th, all par-fours 
into the prevailing gales, will 
be dose to impossible. Janzen 
said of the 480yd 6th; ‘T hit a 
drive and three-wood as hard 
as I could and I was just short 
of the green.” 

The 16th is 416 yards long 
but Janzen has found it 
longer. “On Sunday I couldn’t 
reach the fhirway from the 
back tees," he said. “Today It 
was a drive and three-iron.” 

Janzen has so far played 41 
hales in practice. "I’ve bad 
two birdies,” he said, shaking 
his head. 

Janzen 's predecessor as US j 
Open champion, Ernie Els. is 
another unwillingly im- 
pressed by the severity of tbe 
condttiftns. But he agreed that 



Roughing it . . . the Open and US Open champions Justin Leonard, left, and Lee Janzen in the long grass martyn haymow 


Former Masters champion Mize struggles to Birkdale 


if the wind persisted, his 
length would give him a better 
chance erf winning than most 
“You have to get used to a 
different game, a low, run- 
ning game,” he said. Els spent 
last week on some of the in- 
comparable Irish links 
courses trying to do just that 


L ARRY MIZE, the 1967 Mas- 
ters champion, scraped 
through qualifying in de- 
manding and windy condi- 
tions at Hesketh yesterday, 
his 75 added to a first-day 71 
putting him right on the cut- 
off mark of four-over. 

Mize, who after an accom- 
modation mix-up has been a 
grateful recipient of bed-and- 
board courtesy of the Hesketh 
dub's secretary, blrdied his 
last two holes — both par 
fives — for a 75. “It was tough 
there, it could not have got 
any worse,” he said. "Tm just 
happy to qualify.’' 

Rodger Davis of Australia 
(74) led the way with a level- 


par 142 despite a second- 
round three-over 74. Gordon 
Brand Jnr also scraped in 
with a 74. 

There were 54 rather than 
53 Open places available for 
qualifiers at the four courses 
following John Cook’s with- 
drawal from the main' event 
and Gary Nicklaus. a son of 
Jack, looked likely to get one 
of them at Hillside but he bo- 
geyed his final three holes to 
go into a seven-way play-off at 
seven-over 151 and eventually 
lost out to Ross Drummond. 

Thomas Levet of France 
won the competition with a 
one-over 145, 78 of than yes- 
terday, while others who will 


tee up on Thursday include 
the British ama teur Justin 
Rose, 72 for equal-second with 
Wales's Mark Litton and 
South Africa's David Frost 
and a stroke ahead of Michael 
Campbell of New Zealand. Mi- 
guel Angel Jimenez and 
Phili p Walton also made it 
At West Lancashire, where 
play had to he suspended on 
Sunday because of high winds, 
Daren Lee was bade at 7.15dm 
and although be off 10 
shots worse than his first-day 
69, stm made it with a shot to 
spare. Ireland's Des Smyth tied 
for tbe lead with Aberdeen’s 
Paul Lawrie on a leve^-par 144. 
Par fours at the first play-off 


hole were enough to take How- 
ard Clark and Aberdeen’s 
Scott Henderson through. 

At Soutfaport and Ainsdale 
Jean Louis Guepy (68 and 72) 
of France led the way and the 
Devon amateur Simon McCar- 
thy squeezed through on the 
146-limit despite a 78. He joined 
Ireland’s Francis Howley, Eng- 
land’s David ShacMady and 
the Scot Andrew Oldcom. 

• Jack Nicklaus said yester- 
day that he would retire in 
2000 after playing in ■ that 
year's four Majors. Nicklaus. 
who was opening a course in 
Chester that he designed, will 
miss the Open because of 
problems with his left hip. 


Racing 


Saturday paper 
keeps Post 
under siege 


Chris Hawkins 


A FTER David Beckham 
and the English cricket 
team, the next most 
popular source of ridicule in 
the world of sport at the mo- 
ment is tbe Racing Post 
which since it became the 
sole purveyor of Turf and bet- 
ting news after Its absorption 
of The Sporting Life, has been 
experiencing serious produc- 
tion and distribution 
problems. 

Now, to add to its woes, the 
launch was announced yes- 
terday of a new racing paper, 
Raceform On Saturday, 
which will reach the streets 
on July 25 to coincide with 
the King George at Ascot 
Apart from a considerable 
number of redundancies, the 
loss of The Sporting Life 
(regarded as one of the great 
institutions of tbe newspaper 
world) has caused aadnpsc 
and resentment so that criti- 
cism cf the Post’s efforts was 
inevitable. 

But many of the complaints 
are justified and the news- 
paper has been letting its 
readers down. The distribu- 
tion has been patchy and 
when a copy can be got it 
often contains errors and 
omissions. 

Going reports, jockeys’ 
colours and ratings have been 
missing and, more important, 
race times and “comments in 
running” have been 
inaccurate. 

Alan Byrne, the editor, Is 
only too well aware of tbe 
problems and promises 
things win get better. 

“To accuse us of compla- 
cency because of tbe monop- 
oly situation is totally wrong 
ami unfair,” he said. 

“We are working flat out to 
put thing s right Readers are 
entitled to a high-quality 
product and they will get it 
but we have had enormous 
difficulties switching from 


our Raynes Park offices to Ca- 
nary Wharf. Data content is 
e s s entia) to us but the old 
Racing Post database was 
ditched and we are having to 
build a new one. 

•It's been a case of Mur- 
phy’s law working overtime. 
Any thing that could go wrong 
has gone wrong. For instance, 
on Friday we had a two-hour 
breakdown at our printing 
site at Oldham, which han- 
dles 40 per cent of the run, 
and an 80-minute hold-up at 
Watford. 

”I know that's no consola- 
tion for people looking for- 
ward to their paper and not 
getting it but it's nothing to 
do with the fact that we no 
longer have a competitor.” 

Figures suggest the Racing 
Post now has between 85 and 
90 per cent of the combined 
readership of the two news- 
papers and audited figures for 
May put its daily circulation 
at 73,444; in April, the last 
month of The Life's existence, 
it was 52,896. 

When firing on all cylin- 
ders the Post hopes to be 
printing about 200,000 copies 
of a 120-page newspaper on 
Saturdays costing £1. which 
suggests the new 40-page Ra- 
ceform On Saturday (costing 
70p) will be up against it 

The Raceform publication, 
from the same stabile that pro- 
duces tbe official Form Book, 
will be edited by Dan Gould, 
formerly editor of the Racing 
and Football Outlook. 

The print run will be 
100,000 and tbe newspaper 
will include line-by-line form 
s imilar to that used in Ameri- 
can racing dailies, colours for 
all runners, a pro-punter 
cnTnmn and other articles 


plus sports betting. 

The managing director, 
James de Wesselow, said: 
“People like a choice and we 
are giving it to them. We al- 
ready have the database and 
we won't need to rely heavily 
on advertising.” 


Golden to earn backers a fortune 


D avid lodes, in Ms 
lest season at Newmar- 
ket before going to France 
to train for Sheikh Moham- 
med, sends one runner to 
Beverley this afternoon — 
Golden Fortune (3.45), who 
should be hard to beat in 
the Great Yorkshire Show 
Handicap, writes Chris 
Hawkins. 

Golden Fortune is virtu- 
ally a winner without a 
penalty, having been 
beaten a neck by FilfUah at 
Newmarket last week off a 
mark of 86. She races now 
off 78 and in theory, there- 
fore, has an outstanding 
chance. 


A high number is usually 
an advantage in sprints at 
this track and Casimlr 
(drawn 12 of 14) has been 
fovoured In the Turnstile 
Maiden Stakes. 

Casimlr (4.15) showed 
promise on her debut at 
Redcar recently, despite 
drifting in the market, 
when finishing fifth to 
CodiclL 

At Brighton, punters 
should start well with John 
Dunlop’s Ghita (2.00). This 
Zilzal filly was third at 
Lingfleld on her debut with 
subsequent dual-scorer 
Saafend Rock half a length 
behind. 


Brighton runners and riders 
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Hannon enters six in Sprint 


R ICHARD Hannon yester- 
day unveiled a six-strong 
squad for Saturday’s Weath- 
erbys Super Sprint at 
Newbury. 

He provided a quarter of 
tbe five-day declarations 
for the £120,000 Newbury race 
for two-year-olds, a contest he 
has won three times since its 
inception in 190L 
Jack Berry, successful with 
Paris House in 1961. has de- 


clared the Alex Ferguson- 
owned Queensland Star who 
tops the acceptors on 9st for 
the race in which weights are 
determined by runners’ price 
at public auction. 

Tbe Tim Easferby-tramed 
Flanders, who would proba- 
bly start favourite, carries 
juk 8st lllb, despite a 51b pen- 
alty for her victory in the 
Windsor Castle Stakes last 
month at Royal Ascot. 
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Football 


Answer is 
Wright for 
West Ham 


Sarah Wlnterfnan 


I AN WRIGHT has ended 
hJs seven-year associa- 
tion with Arsenal by com- 
pleting a move to London 
rivals West Ham, leaving Ar- 
s& ae Wenger free to recreate 
the Dutch World Cup strike 
partnership of Dennis Berg- 
kamp and Patrick Kluivert. 

Wenger will have to com- 
pete with Tottenham Hotspur 
and Manchester United for 
Eluivert's signature, but 
Wright's departure suggests 
that the Arsenal manager is 
confident of getting his £8 mil- 
lion target 

Wright 34, had talks with 
Wenger and the Arsenal 
chairman David Dein before 
agreeing to join West Ham on 
a two-year contract for an un- 
disclosed fee. “I came back 
from holiday and 1 told Ar- 
sene that it was time for me to 
move on," said Wright "He 
said he wanted me to stay but 
he did not beg me. it did get 
quite emotional, though. 

"But I want to be playing 
regularly. Arsenal have been 
winning thin gs and been suc- 
cessful for the last couple of 
years and 1 would rather help 
pert West Ham on the road to 
winning something and help 
them get bigger and bigger. 1 


can start things bubbling 
here and I believe West Ham 
can eventually catch up with 
ArsenaL” 

Wright has won a League 
Championship, two FA Cups 
and one League Cup with 
Arsenal, but last season inju- 
ries often forced him to watch 
from the sidelines as bis 
team-mates won the Double 
and a place in the Champions 
League. “Missing out on the 
World Cup brought a lot of 
things home to me,” said 
Wright "I realised that if 1 
had to miss out on that then 
missing out on Europe was 
not such a bitter pill to 
swallow. 

“It's ironic that a West Ham 
shirt was the first I ever wore 
as a child, and it will now be 
my last I will play here for as 
long as I can play at this leveL 
I just want to score goals and 
help start things at West 
Ham. They only need one 
more thing to start winning 
thing s and maybe that one 
thing is me." 

The former England striker 
broke Cliff Bastin's Arsenal 
scoring record last season, 
finishing his Highbury career 
with 185 goals in 288 appear- 
ances for the Gunners 
following his £2.5 million 
transfer from Crystal Palace 
in September 1991. 
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Wright off. . . the striker pledged to finish his career with West Ham after his transfer from Arsenal yesterday 
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Anfield defences raised 
with arrival of Heggem 


Ian Ross 


L iverpool continued 
to build from the back 
yesterday when they 
agreed to pay Rosenborg £3 
million for the Norwegian 
international full-back Ve- 
gard Heggem. 

Heggem, 22, will travel to 
Merseyside on Thursday 
morning to undergo a medi- 
cal examination after mak- 
ing a farewell appearance 
for the Norwegian champi- 
ons. Although Heggem was 
a member of his country’s 
squad at the World Cap, he 
played no part in the com- 


petition after suffering an 
injury during tr aining . 

He has been linked with 
several leading clubs in 
England and Spain in 
recent months and Leeds 
United opened preliminary 
negotiations with Rosen- 
borg last month. 

The Liverpool manager 
Roy Evans made his move 
for Heggem after failing to 
persuade Eric Sikora to 
leave the French champi- 
ons Lens. 

Heggem will open the 
new domestic season on the 
right-hand side of the Liv- 
erpool defence, effectively 
signalling the end of Rob 


Jones’s Anfield career. The 
26-y ear-old former England 
international is likely to be 
sold with Evans certain to 
demand more than £2.5 
million. 

Neil Ruddock. Bjorn 
Kvarme and Steve Hark- 
ness also face the prospect 
of being off-loaded as Evans 
bids to raise sufficient cash 
to buy a centre-back of 
proven ability. 

Heggem will become Liv- 
erpool’s third signing of the 
close season following the 
arrivals of Steve Staunton 
from Aston Villa and Sean 
Dundee from the German 
club Karlsruhe. 


Wolves at odds with Curie’s wage demand 


W OLVES have criticised 
their captain and former 
England defender Keith Curie 
over a wages row that has 
cast a shadow over the MoLrn- 
eux club's 12-day pre-season 
tour of Austria and Germany. 

Curie demanded a free 
transfer on Saturday after 
claiming he had become unset- 
tled by being made available 
for transfer, along with the 
majority of his team-mates. 

But John Richards. Wolves 
managing director, said yes- 
terday: “I’m very disap- 
pointed with his attitude. He 


Brazil in turmoil 


is by Car the highest earner in 
the club but he is not satisfied 
and wants a contract exten- 
sion that would guarantee 
him even more money. 

“Keith gave the club an ul- 
timatum that he would sub- 
mit a transfer request if we 
didn't offer him an extension. 
He did so, and then followed 
up by asking for a free 
transfer." 

Curie, 34, is now suffering 
the embarrassment of having 
his wages made public. 
“Keith’s contract for the next 
12 months, as it stands, is 


worth a guaranteed £400,000 
to him in basic pay and sign 
ing-on money," Richards 
added. “Considering the 
money we paid for him, I 
don’t think we should give 
him away for nothing.” The 
First Division club are asking 
a fee of around £200,000. 

“The club want to have 
their cake and eat it.” said 
Curie. “I was told to wait 
until the summer for this 
matter to be readdressed and 
now the club say they aren't 
prepared to make any further 
financial commitments.” 


Ronaldo and the missing 30 minutes 


continued from back page 
coach: Zlco. the special coor- 
dinator; Toledo, the doctor; 
and Americo Faria, the super- 
visor. All were told that Ron- 
aldo had to play. 

In the face of their objec- 
tions. the CBF president is 
said to have told them that he 
would take personal responsi- 
bility for Ronaldo's inclusion. 
And by this time, according 
to O Globo, Ronaldo had indi- 
cated that he wanted to play. 

Another Brazilian daily, O 
Folho, quoted the Brazil hill- 
back Roberto Carlos as saying 
that his room-mate, feeling 
unwell, had suddenly run out 
of the room at 20 past four in 
the afternoon to call a doctor. 
“It was as If a malaise had 
come over him. Not even he 
knew what was wrong,” Ro- 
berto Carlos said. “He had 
been in tears in the night, and 
in the afternoon he went yel- 
lower than our shirts." 

Tellingly. Roberto Carlos 


suggested a non-physical 
cause of the problem. "Here 
was a 21-year-old player, the 
best player In the world, sur- 
rounded by contracts and 
pressure,” he said. "It was as 
if this was always going to 
happen to him. Something 
had to give. And when It did. 
it happened to be the day of 
the World Cup final.” 

Roberto Carlos's remarks 
may have been a reference to 
a reported £125 million 10- 
year deal signed by the CBF 
president with Nike, widely 
criticised — not least by 
Dunga, the captain — for the 
control it gives the US sports- 
goods company over where 
and when the team plays 
their friendly matches. As the 
team’s most charismatic fig- 
ure, Ronaldo is inevitably the 
focus of Nike's marketing 
campaigns. 

Throughout the tourna- 
ment, questions had been 
asked about the state of Ron- 
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aldo’s knees and about his 
weight, which was alleged to 
be higher than usual His 
early performances were not 
of the standard expected, and 
he was thought to be saving 
himself for the final stages. 

But a pair of goals against 
Chile and two remarkable 
passes to create goals for Ri- 
valdo and Bebeto in the 
match against Denmark, 
which Brazil won 3-2 after go- 
ing behind, appeared to indi- 
cate that all would be welL 

Ronaldo's absence from the 
squad's training sessions on 
Thursday and Friday were of- 
ficially blamed on the ankle 
injury, although some sus- 
pected that this was a smoke- 
screen to disguise his con- 
tinuing problems with 
tendinitis in both knees. 

Edmundo. famous for his 
volatile temperament, is said 
to have reacted an g rily to his 
last-minute displacement 
from the team. By the lim e be 
eventually appeared, sent on 
as a substitute for Cesar Sam- 
palo with 15 minutes to go, 
the game was as good as lost 

More details of the events of 
Sunday are sure to emerge in 
an affair that will probably 
run all the way through to the 
next World Cup finals, and 
seems likely to shake Brazil- 
ian football to its perma- 
nently unstable foundations. 

• Nike, the sponsor of the 
Brazilian team, denied yester- 
day that it bad applied any 
pressure to ensure that Ron- 
aldo played in the final. 

•'With regard to rumours 
circulating about presumed 
pressures Nike put on the 
Brazilian national soccer 
team so that Ronaldo would 
play, Nike wants to empha- 
sise that the report of such 
involvement is absolutely 
false.” a statement said. 

The US sportswear com- 
pany admitted that it had 
hoped for a “different result", 
however, The victorious 
France team is sponsored by 
its arch-rival Adidas. 


Hooligans cast a dark shadow 
over the horizon in the East 


Jonathan Watts in Tokyo finds Japan fearful of a brutal invasion 
as they prepare to co-host the 2002 World Cup with South Korea 


A T THE closing cere- 
mony of the World Cup 
□n Sunday night Japa- 
nese and South Korean per- 
cussionists offered a taste of 
what is to come in 2002. when 
the two nations will stage the 
first finals to be held in Asia. 

But the perfomers were not 
the only ones banging the 
drum for what is sure to be a 
unique event in the history of 
footbalL A TD-strong delega- 
tion from Tokyo and Seoul 
also travelled to Paris to learn 
from the French experience of 
organising the world’s pre- 
mier sports event 
Not that they liked all of 
what they saw. The sight of 
rampaging English and Ger- 
man hooligans sent a shiver 
down their spine. Newspapers 
and television stations in 
Japan have covered the vio- 
lence in detail and asked anx- 
iously whether their country, 
which prides itself on the 
safety of its streets, could cope 
if hooligans began smashing 
up local karaoke bars. 

According to the Japanese 
Football Association, hooli- 
ganism will top the agenda of 
a special security committee 
which will be established in 
the autumn. “The problem of 
violence cannot be avoided at 
a major event like the World 
Cup," said a JFA spokesman. 
“But IT England fail to qualify 
there is likely to be less hooli- 
ganism, as was the case in the 
United States in 1994.” 

Among those who have 
most reason to be concerned 
are the people of Yokohama, 
the city likely to host the final. 


“From a Japanese perspective 
the violence seen In France 
was terrifying," said Nobu- 
taaru Nanbu, a spokesperson 
for the TO.OOffseat Yokohama 
International Stadium. "It is 
on a liar different scale from 
anything we are used to." 

High-tech and environmen- 
tally friendly — electricity is 
supplied by a waste-disposal 
unit — Yokohama seems an 
ideal venue for the first final 
of the 21st century. Its only 
rival, a 66,000-capacity 
ground in Saitama, is one of 
eight Japanese stadiums still 
to be completed. 


not been affected by the cri- 
sis," he said. “Rest assured it 
will go welL" 

A more likely source of con- 
fusion is the logistical night- 
mare of co-hosting. Japan and 
South Korea will each host 16 
teams in the first stage, after 
which the qualifiers will 
switch nations for the second 
round. This means that hun- 
dreds of thousands of fens, 
journalists and players will 
have to cross national bor- 
ders at least once — and the 
finalists up to four times. 

The historical enmity be- 
tween the hosts is another ob- 


The sight of rampaging thugs 
sent a shiver down their spine 


Although there is ample 
time for work to be carried 
out, there are fears that the 
Asian economic crisis may 
hold up construction of the 
necessary facilities. The 
English FA has already of- 
fered its services as a substi- 
tute and Fife plans to send a 
fact-finding mission to Japan 
and South Korea in Septem- 
ber to assess the situation. 

Having fought so hard 
(against one another) for the 
right to stage the event nei- 
ther nation is likely to risk 
losing face by pulling out Ryo 
Nishimura, a spokesman for 
the 2002 Organising Commit- 
tee, said worries about the 
economy were overstated: 
“The preparation for 2002 has 


stacle. Many Koreans still 
resent Japan’s brutal colonial 
rule from 1910 to 1945, and 
Seoul has banned Japanese 
cars, films and pop music, 
which are seen as tools of cul- 
tural imperialism. A simmer- 
ing territorial dispute contin- 
ues to stir nationalist 
sentiment in both countries. 

Co-hosting could become an 
even bigger headache If North 
Korea Is invited to stage some 
games. Seoul, with Fife ap- 
proval. continues to explore 
this possibility as a way of 
promoting reconciliation on 
the troubled peninsular. 

Given that neither Japan 
nor South Korea have ever 
progressed beyond the first 
stage of a World Cup finals, 


another concern for both 
nations is justifying their 
automatic qualification as 
hosts. In Japan the committee 
charged with improving the 
quality of the national game 
has already drawn up a short- 
list of candidates to replace 
Takeshi Okada. who stepped 
down as coach after his team 
felled to win a game In 
France. According to Japa- 
nese newspapers the favour- 
ite is Glenn Hoddle. 

Whatever happens on the 
pitch, the finals are certain to 
receive an enthusiastic wel- 
come. In France, Japanese 
fens earned a reputation os 
model supporters for their 
passionate support and their 
unusual practice of using 
blue b inbags to collect rub- 
bish -before leaving the 
ground. Back home, tens of 
thousands of supporters gath- 
ered in city squares to watch 
Japan's matches on giant 
screens. The audience for the 
game against Argentina 
reached 75 million, some 60 
per cent of the population. 

But while interest is unde- 
niably broad, it remains shal- 
low. J League attendances are 
dropping and many genuine 
supporters fear that once 
World Cup fever has cooled, 
the domestic game could fall 
further into decline, putting 
at risk several cash-strapped 
clubs. 

"Seeing how deep the foot- 
ball culture is in Europe 
made me think that it may be 
too early for Japan to host the 
World Cup," said Eeisuke Yo- 
kohama. one of the 30,000 Jap- 
anese fans who travelled to 
France. “More than the fear 
of hooligans, my biggest con- 
cern is that we might embar- 
rass ourselves," 


Foxes in 
a hurry 
to make 
amends 


( EICESTERSHIRE PUt 
| behind them the dlsap- 
L— .pointinent of the week- 
end’s Benson and Hedges 
Cup «Tial humiliation at the 
hands or Essex by Inflicting 
a 44-run defeat mi Surrey In 
yesterday’s axa League fix- 
ture at The Oval 

The match was pretty 
much over as. a contest after 
Phil Simmons and Ben 
Smith had shared a stand of 
195 in 30 overs for the 
second wicket, calming ini- 
tial fears of another batting 
disaster when Vince WeOs 
was caught behind by Alec 
Stewart off Joey Benjamin 
with only ll scored. 

The pair batted with dis- 
tinction bat were helped by 
poor Surrey fielding; 
dropped catches, utisflelds 
and overthrows were tile 
order of the day as the bot- 
tom Club seemed resigned to 
a place in the Second Div- 
ision of next season's 
National League. 

Simmons, who has made 
only 66 first-class runs this 
season, scored his fourth 
AXA League century with 
114 in 84 balls, and Smith’s 
87 was his highest score In 
the competition. 

They were parted on 206 
when Simmons was run out 
by Adam Hollloake and then 
a clatter of seven wickets in 
six overs stopped the Footes 
scampering to a total which 
at one stage had threatened 
to go beyond 300. 

A short in t err upt ion for 
rain meant Surrey were 
asked to score 256 runs in 38 
overs under the Duckworth- 
Lewls method to achieve 
their first AXA victory of 
the season. The required 
rate was 6.7 runs an over, a 
demanding target even on a 
benign pitch. 

Alistair Brown ' was the 
first to go when he shuffled 
across his stomps with the 
score on 42 to be leg before 
to Simm ons. Jason Ratettflfe 
perished soon afterwards, 
but while Ian Ward, whose 
inning s of 68 showed much 
promise, and Stewart were 
together, Surrey still had ah 
outside chanro of victory. 
But when they fell In quick 
succession, the task of scor- 
ing 128 runs from the final 
12 overs proved to be be- 
yond them. 

mcm i B BHw 

■PV Simmons run out .- 114 

VJ Wats c Stewart bBanJamiii 1 

B F Smith c Stewart b Tudor *7 

D LMaddyc Ward b Tudor — ....... T 

IP A Nfxan c Stewart b Tudor IS 

J M Dakin b A J HoilkJOM O 

A Habib not out • 

I J Sutditta b A J Hollloake ..... X 

D Williamson b A J HoWoaka 1 ' 

TJMasonbA JHolMoaka . — O 

Extra (Ibii.w6.nb4) ... *1 


Total (lor 9. 36 0«an| «* 

M «f wMbotre 11. 20ft 818. 237, MS. 

348, 250. 252, 2M. 

DM no* tab M T Brtmson. 

B ow M— i Tudor 8-0-38-3: Benjamin 
B-0-38-1; B C HoH looks 5-0-29-0: SaqltUn 
5-0-31-0: A J Homoake 7-0-49-*: Salis- 
bury 8-1—37-0; Waro 1-0-19-0. 


XT 

8 

O 

a 

a 


I J Ward C Maddy b Brunson 

A □ Brown Ibw b Simmons 

J D Satellite c Habib b WllHamsqn . .. 

f A J Stewart c £ b Mason . — . 

B C Hollloake rue out _ 

'A J Hollloake C Nixon b Simmons 

N Stated c Simmon* b Williamson 
I D K Salisbury b Brlmaon 


A J TuOor c HaUb b Brimeori «... 

Saqlaln Muahtaq not out 

JE Benjamin not out — a 

Extras (bO. HJ2.W10) 18 

Total (tor a, 38 oven) 218 

PM of wtcfcetnSZ. 59. ill. 147. 185. 190, 
192,194. 205. 

B w» l ip Walls 8-0-52-0: Simmons 

7- 0-30-3 Williamson 8-0-39-2; Mason • 

8- 0-07-1; Brlmaon 7-0-48-3. 

Unten T E Josry and J F Steal*. 

I ul n asasai hl re nwa try 44 1 — . 


Deadline in 
Barcelona 
for De Boer 

T HE Barcelona coach Louis 
van Gaal remains confi- 
dent of signing Holland’s 
World Cup captain Frank de 
Boer although the Spanish 
club's president Josep Luis 
Nunez has set a seven-day 
deadline for Ajax to accept an 
offer reported to be £8.5 mil- 
lion. Nunez was in Paris to 
watch the World Cup final 
and continue negotiations. 

Scott Marshall, Arsenal's 
Scotland Under-21 central de- 
fender, will become South- 
ampton's Sixth signing in a 
fortnight after agreeing a tree 
transfer under the Bos man 
ruling yesterday. Marshall, 
25, turned down offers from 
Middlesbrough and Sheffield 
Wednesday and win sign a 
three-year-deal tomorrow. 

Promoted Watford have 
signed the Derby centre-half 
Dean Yates on a free transfer. 
The 30-yeariold Joined Derby 
from Notts County in 1995 but 
made only 70 appearances 
because of various injuries. 

The former France coach 
Gerard Houllier has promised 
to give Celtic his answer 
shortly on whether he will be 
replacing Wim Jansen at 
Parkhead. Today is Bastille 
Day and with the whole of 
France still celebrating their 
World Cup victory, Houllier 
is expected to delay his an-' 
nouncement until tomorrow. 

Nevio Seals, formerly with 
Borussia Dortmund, is the 
favourite to take over at Real 
Madrid, the European *Cup 
holders, following Jose Anto- 
nio Camacho's resignation 
after 22 days last Thursday. 


Results 


Football 

IHTOtTOTO CUP, Second round, 
o s enrat too: Manorial BucorasK (Ram) 3 
Iraklis (Grl 0 («~3K Torpedo KutaKJ (Gao) 
1 Lcmmelw SK (Bel) 2 [2-2: LomimHsa 
win on away Boats)-. Dlooovori (Hun I C Al- 
lay (Tur) 1 (1-2): Hradac Kratova (Cel 1 
DVSC Debt aeon (Hun) I (1-1; DVSC Do- 
nrecan win on away goals}. 

Golf 

USKU QUAD CITY CXM.VUC (Wkioisj: 
UMkig Arel Mom (US union stated): 
388 S Jonas 64. 6ft 68. Eft 384 S Gunn 

66. 67. 6*. 68. 385 K Perry 85. 85. 67. B8. 
288 D Tains 85, 65. 65. 71. 3BT F Funk 6b. 
70. 85. 66; B Fabel 8& 86. 85. 68; S McCar- 
ron 67. 66. 66. 68; O A Wearing 8*. 6ft 85. 
TIL 388 S Verplanh 67. 66. 71.B4, H Sutton 
64. M- n. 65. O Stockton Jr 64. 71. 68. 0& 
fl Cochran 65. 68. 71 67. 388 T Pornlca Jr 

67. 71. 68. 63. J Carter 87, B7. Bft 87: P 
Goyuos 67. 69. SG. 68: P Ucfcfftsr 6ft 64, 6& 
72- 

WORLD RAXKJMCSi TOO 20 (US unless 
stated): 1. T Woods 1187 pts ava: 2. E EJa 
(SAi 10.40:3. DLova 10.37; 4. D Duval 9 33: 

6. C Montgomerie (GB) 620; 6. G Norman 

(AM) a .80. 7. L Westwood (SB) B OB: 8. J 
Leonard 7J». 8. N Price (Zlm> 7.88; 10, F 
Cougiea 7.63. H. P MKhetson 7.67: 12 , u 
O’Meara 7 JUS. 13. M Ozakl (Japan) 7.11; 
W. T Lehman is. J Furyk 6A5: 18. V 
8lngn {RID BJ& 17. S Ho en S£4. 16, J 
Pametffk (Swnl 5.78; 19. T Watson 5.60, 20. 

M C atewa coWa 5-5B. 

Tennis 

CMALLBfOHS TROPHY (Bristol): Saw*, 
finals; D oa IHfataa (Bel) H P Wasstea 
(Neth) +-5 rat A Farrofco (Sr) W N Gould 
(GB) 7-6. 8-3. Final, Van Uffafcut M Fer- 
reira 6-3. 8-2. 

woaunr* toidho ntTBaumomu. 

(Palermo. Sicily): fM rgndi M Mar- 
(Aid) bt T Panova (Ru9) 2-8. 6-1. 6-4; 
(Get) fat M Serna ($p) 2-8. 8-3, 
W- 


Baseball 


AMERI C AN IXAOUBr Cleveland G Min- 
nesota 11; Detroit 2 Toronto 7: Bate more 
11 Boston 7: Tampa Bay 2 NY Yankees ft 
Chicago W3 3 Kansas City 4; Oakland 7 
Te*as a Seattle 6 Anaheim 8L fftendhimi 
bat, 1, NY Yankees (WB5, L20. PCL76S. 
GBO). 2 Boston (52 37 .584 IE): 3. Toronto 


2. Mlmosoft (43 46 .467 10% 3, Kansas 
Cily (40 60 .444 IX); 4. Detroit (37 51 .450 
14*k 6, C n*C8 go WS (37 Si .4T1 IK). Watt: 
1. Anaheim (Wsi. L3S. PcLWf, GBO): 2. 
Texas ISI 40 jseo JO. A Oakland (4 1 49 .497 


9); 4, SeatHa (39 63 424 13). 

. tXAGUK Pittsburgh 4 fteHa- 


KATKJMAL 

dolpnia 10: NY Mats fi Montreal z Milwau- 
kee 0 Ctecaoo Cubs 3: St Ijoub 0 Houston 
4; Fiorina 3 Adorns * Colorado 6 San 
Fraud sea 3; Los Angola* 3 San 
Artta na 3 Cincinnati fi. 




1. Atlanta (WOO. L32. PCL6S2. GEO); 2. NY 
Meta (46 41 £29 111): 3. PMUxtetphta (46 
42 £23 12): 4. Montreal (36 54 .400 S3); 6. 
Florida (35 58 £85 20). C an t re ll 1. Hous- 
ton (W54. L37. PeUKKL GBO): 2, Chicago 
Cute (SO <1 -543 4); SL Milwaukee (40 44 
£08 8): 4. St Louis (43 47 .478 1CSQ: 5. 
Cincinnati (42 SO .407 1214; B. Pittsburgh 
(40 51 .440 14). I«t 1. San Diego (WEB, 
L33, Pet. 641. GBO); 2. San Francisco ~ 
£66 7); 3. Loa Angeles (45 46 .495 13JS); 4, 
Colorado (40 52 .435 19): 5. Arizona (30 61 
£»2BM. 

Chi 

■fflOKM YOUTH CHAM P t OHS Htra 
(Mureck. Aut): Rood fhnt la a i l sia ; B a ss e 
IMS D de Vreught flirti) S. IMA T 
WIKemze (Noth) «£ 0 - 1 4i Y ~ 

(Ukr) 43L (Mb T Radtobov 
U-IOr D Baramidze (Geo) 434 Cm/entt: K 
Manat D Hodge s C Hanley SSL L Tram 3; 
H Martyn 2. T TWruchehram 2. Olrtsi 
1MB: 3 Gvetadza (Geo) 4t IMh A 
Gara (Hun) A IM* L JavoMsbvffl (Geo) 
4K. U— 12, T KoalMMva (Pus) 6. U-IQt L 
Roguie (Lai) 5. ruBterafr U Hsalinger at 
R Moron Sit 3 Tklman SL OLUtteaiti E 
Rutherford 3JS. 

Cricket 


Drozdovskij 
v (Azor) 4JC 


Rice's XI 24»4 (R J B alley m YoricsMre 
Yorkshire won due to 


■7 lM J Wood 66) 
ft taster scoring rate. 


199-6 (T P Hodgson 66). Sussex 2»-9. 
Sussex won by one wioal New KmC 
Worcestershire 218-9 1C G Taylor 4Sne). 
Gloucestershire JiT-7 (K P stmaraz 30no). 
Gloucester won by three Mdkuts. Ham. 
maw warwreshlra 207-7 (T Frost 71). 
Norihanta 208-2 (T C Walton toinn. A J 
Swan SSno). Northonts won by eight sricL- 
ets. Motts Unity Cwota CC, Mote 288-4 
(G E Walton 71. M P Dowman 65. U AtrasI 
63na). Derbyshire 261-6 (T A Tweets Sftno, 
B L Spsndlovs GDI Derbyshire won by tour 
wldtw. nnttnc Yorkshire 294-6 (O D 
Ckwgn 61 no. J W Jnglls S3). Durmun 110 
(SUtebottom 3-10. Smith 3-30. Towlar 
3-32). Yorks wen by 134 runs. 


Cycling 


TOUR DE nUNCe Second softer (En- 
nhconhy to Cork; SO&fikm): 1, J Bwada 
fCz) Mapol 5hr 45mln lOsee; 9, R McEwthi 
(Aub) Rabohartc.3. u cipaiiini |Rj Sues: 
4. A Tulcchte (J!) AeJcs; fi, T Steels (Bel) 
MapeL- 6. E Magmsn (Fr) FOl: 7. J KJrsipuu 
(Eat) Csslno: B. N MlnaJI (U) Rteo Scooh 9. 
J B1 Woven* (Noth) TVM: ID. 3 Marti not to 
(K) Pom BD gam* flme. OsandtetteMBnor 
1. E 2 aba! (Ger) Telekom latw 71 min 
iteec 2. Smis at 7aec: 3. F Moncanin 
~ . Gan sc 4. A Oleno (Spl Bsnesn ft & L 
[Bberi (Fr) Once ft 6, 8 JuUch (U8) CoR- 
dift 7. C Moreau (Fr) Fsatliu; a, J Ullrich 
(G«r) Telekom afl sc 9. Svorada 1(7. 10. 
MCE wen st 

Motorcycling 

SUKRHMB WORLD CSMP (Monterey): 
Top (WbwF Raoe One (shortened from 
38 to 13 lepa/haH-poirrla reworded); i, T 
Career (Aus) DucaH: S. a Yanafiawa 
(Japan) Kawasaki: 3. D Chandler (US) Ka- 


Qi 


wasaid: 4. B Boslrem (US) Honda: S, C 
Fogarty (GB) Oucab: 6. J Whltham (GB) 
Suzuki: 7. P Chill (IQ Ducatl: 8. A Slight 
(NZ) Honda: 9. N Hodgson (GB) Quoad: 10. 
J Hacking (US) Yamaha. Race Two pa 
laps): >■ N Haga (Japan) Yamaha, z 
Corser. 3. Bostrem; 4. CMU; 5. WWtham; 6. 
Hodgson: 7. Hacking: ft P Goddard (Aus) 
•Sicukl; 8, A Gramlgnl (it] OucaU: 10, C 
Edwards (US) Honda. W«M ctanviea- 
sWp stte d hp (after rounds 15 and 16): 
1. Comer 241 £pm; 2. EUght 241.(7. 3. Chut 
Z11A 4. FOgarty 2065: ft Edwards 185£: 
ft Haga 133.0. 7. Yanagawo. 132.0: ft 
Whltham. 102£; ft Goddard. 101.0; 10. 
Hodgson. 80.5. 


Hockey 


BJHONSUI NATIONS CUPi OwaHTtersi 

Rtere Bulgaria 1 Qibrahar 15: Cz Rap 0 
Wales ft Fkd itmuttagu- 1, Wales 9pts; 
Z Ci Rep ft A. Gibraltar 4. AMoarnar Wm* 
Spain 6 France 0. S-h Sweden 2 Belarus 
ft (France. Russia. Spain, Switzerland 
Wales qualify lor 1699 finals.) 

Evening Racing 

Windsor 

&SO <1re 3f 139yds): 1. ZURYAF, Pat 

Eddery (7-4 Favp X, Hew e rs Cove (5-1); 
3, ftrewu— « (50-1). 8 ran. HO. nk. (B 
bsomon} Tow: CLIO: £>^A njo, Eftsa 
Dual F: OftSO. C8F- G10.GG. 

7M (or* i, mswu, J Tara (iB-i): a, 
PwUtu (10-1); 3, Sari (12-1). 1-2 Fav 
Duelling Girl. 20 ran ft ft (J Eustace) Ton: 
E2S3D. £4.20. C2.40. £3£0. Duel F: £97.60. 
Trkc £258.20. CSF- £170.19 
7-30 (In at 7fdap 1. AUMHO HOCK, 
W R Swlnbum (5-4 F««); 2, KmUr* 
IW3: 3. Supply And Obnsiif (6-1). 6 
ran. Nk. ft (JFanshawe) Tote: £2.30: £120. 
£2.00. Dual F: £3 00 CSf. C4 SB. 

8JOO cm 1, UALurcn, t 

Sprake (11-4): a. Sereoc Pm (13-fl Fav). 

а. Fancy Daslgn (9-1). 10 ran. 4. nk. (B 
Mlllman) Tote: £430: tl.4Q. Cl A £2.00, 
Dual F- £3.70 Trio; E1S.30. CSF. £735 Tri- 
caet C3ft27. 

S-90 {ire Sf 7yd9|, 1, PSniOOT, L Oet 
tori (9-4): a. Aim Mph (4-s Fav): 3. 
WMy Gidte (4—1) 7 ran. 1ft 4 (J Go6- 
den) Tow: E3.40; Cl£ft C1.10. Dual F: 
El £0. CSF: E3JQ. 

Wohart umpt B P 

б. 48 (2m «M10nW> 1 , OARAVDAH, A 

P McCoy (1-6 Fav): S, Mallhahad (i 2 -it 
3, Hugh Pre d a te (40-1). 5 ran. B. 10. (U 
Pipe) Tola: El.iO: n.10. C1BQ. dual F: 
E2J20. CSF: Cl. 7ft NR: Night Tima. 

7.1 S (3m 1f> 1, CUPTOM 


Fixtures 


[730 unless stated) 

Football 

PR»«EASOH muSHDLHSa St Patrick* 
Aft v Hearts (7.45); Dag 8 Red v Arsanat; 
Htorcastor v West Brom. 


Cricket 


BRITANNIC ASCII RAN CIS COUNTY 
CHAMPfONSW (It £ union stated: lour 
duya); Oh e W a nh are , Oto uce aterahlre v 
Sussex triton Lancashire v Worcester- 
shire. fir if, LetoseteraMre v Nertn- 
amptonshlre (12.0). 


(6.06; one day): 
tore Warwickshire v Hampshire. 

TOUR NATCHCS (11.0; three oays): Rte- 
ereWea Durham v South Africans. T re re 
lore Somerset v Sri Lankans. 

OTHNB HATCH (2£: one day): Bare- 
‘ Heartseflaa X> v Invftadon XI. 


UteMlIyn (3-1); a, Onk lnr.ee (B- 11 ; 3, 
yOTteo. 


(KM). 5-3 Fav Jimmy 

H ran. ift ast (c Maori) Tote- £280: Ci.no, 
E290. Dual F: £a 70 C5F' tlft94. . 

7^B (3m 47 llOyda)* 1, DOCTOOR, A 
P McCoy (11-6): a, I iresdtowws (B-11 
FSV); 3, CW MM te Bf (88-1 1 7 ran. ft dtet 
(U Pipe: Tow. E2_5ft ci.40, n.10. Dual F: 
Cl JU CSF- £250 

A.14 (2re 4f llfildafc 1, RUNAWAY 

PNTEi * P McCoy (11-8 Fay); X CUef 
(8-7); 3, Roynf Cfea* (S0-I). 6 
ran. ift dist (M Pipe) Tote £1 at. Ci.ia 
£23). Duel F: £450. CSF. £10.79. 


V 


Cricket 


News and 


0930 16 13 + 


Counties update 


Derbyshire 

24 Middlesex 

33 

Durham 

25 Northerns. 

34 

Essex 

26 Natfingfien, 

35 

Glamorgan 

27 Somerset 

36 

eioucs. 

28 Surrey 

37 


28 Sussex 

38 

Kent 

30 VSfervAckS, 

39 

Lance 

31 Worcester 

40 

Lain. 

32 YbricahlrB 

41 


Complete county semes 

cals cost <hd*b> mn area, sumao * 
*4 IS auk Left ttotW SU male 
0171713 4473 
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Boardman’s race is over 
after heavy fall leaves 
him unconscious 


William Fotheringham in Cork reports 
on another disastrous end for the Briton 


T HE Tour de Prance 
caravan transferred 
to Brittany last night 
leaving Chris Boarti- 
man in hospital in Cork after 
the Briton, who was wearing 
the yellow jersey of race 
leader, crashed out 35 miles 
from the finish. 

Boardman was close to the 
front of the peloton. which 
was travelling at high speed 
as it wound up the pace be- , 
fore the intermediate sprint 


Boardman’s 
five Tours 


1094s Wins prologue and holds 
yeHow jersey for three days, then 
makes a planned withdrawal 
1®95s Crashes In torrential rain 
In prologue, sustaining multiple 
fractures of tHs ankle and a bro- 
ken wrist. 

1 996s Makes It to Paris tar the 
first time, finishing 39th. 

1997: Wins prologue, beating 
the eventual winner Jan Ullrich 
by two seconds. After ending 
first week third overall, crashes 
on the descent of the Col du 
Solo lit in the Pyrenees, sustain- 
ing back and neck injuries which 
force his withdrawal after 33 
miles of 13th stage. 

1998: Boardman plays down 
his chances of prologue success 
but shatters the field, taking the 
yellow jersey by four seconds in 
a circuit around Dublin. Retains 
maillot jaune after opening 
stage, but on second stage 
crashes into a wall and is 
taken to Cork Hospital with 
concussion, a deep wound to 
his lea eyebrow and bruising 
of his left wrist. Kept in over- 
night under observation. 


In the pretty yachting port of 
YoughaL He lost control of his 
front wheel and fell heavily, 
sliding across the tarmac. 

He lay prone in the gutter 
for several mi nutes before 
regaining consciousness, "i 
withdrew him from the race 
because he seemed dizzy,” 
said the Tour doctor Gerard 
1 Porte. His injuries included a 
deep cut in his eyebrow and 
bruising on his left wrist He 
was given a brain scan, as is 
routine when riders lose 
consciousness. 

While Boardman was being 
given first aid, the peloton — 
which had spent much of the 
day meandering through 
Sean Kelly country with no 
great sense of urgency — 
waited for him to regain con- 
tact. Instead, Boardman 
whizzed past his colleagues in 
the race ambulance. He was 
to be first into Ireland's 
second city, but not in the 
way be would have wanted. 

This is the third Tour to 
end In disaster for Boardman. 
In 1995 he crashed spectacu- 
larly when on coarse to win 
the prologue time trial in 
Saint Brieuc, fracturing his 


a n kle, and last year fell on a 
descent in the Pyrenees and 
twisted his spine. He aban- 
doned three days later in 
tears. 

The last wearer of the mail- 
lot jaune to crash so heavily 
that be was unable even to at- 
tempt to continue was the leg- 
endarily accident-prone Span- 
iard Luis Ocana, who broke 
his collarbone in a thunder- 
storm on a descent in the Pyr- 
enees in 1971. Others, such as 
the Dane Rolf Sorensen in 
1991, at least were able to 
make it to the stage ffafab be- 
fore being forced to quit 

Like many slower stages of 
the Tour, the bucolic run 
through counties Waterford. 
Kilkenny and Tipperary had 
its nervous moments. 

The headwind which made 
the riders one hour late into 
I Cork switched to the side as 
they reached the coast, and 
last year’s top three finishers, 
Jan Ullrich, Richard Vlrenque 
and Marco Pantant were all 
temporarily left behind as the 
peloton split into several parts. 

Pantani, who was forced to 
chase for several kilometres, 
also rode an appalling pro- 
logue time trial on Saturday, 
and has the looik of a man who 
wishes he was on the beach at 
his home near Rimini. 

After Boardman’s spin a 


more spectacular bat less dam- 
aging chute split the bunch &A 

rmlpq from the ftnkh TMs in- 
volved about 30 riders, and 
caused hearts across Prance to 
flutter; it involved the coun- 
i try’s darling boy Vlrenque, the 
national champion -Laur en t 
i Jalabert, and the world cham- 
pion Laurent Brochard. who is 
also French. 

All three regained the pelo- 
ton with just a tew kilo metres 
to spare, but the tension did 
not end there for Brochard 
and Vlrenque. Both are mem- 
bers of the Festtna Watches 
tea m , one of whose assistants 
was arrested last week while 
apparently conveying a- large 
quantity of banned drugs to 
the Tout, and no one is sure 
what ramifications the affair 
will have once the race 
returns to France. 

The finish on Cork's Carri- 
grohane Straight was almost 
an anticlimax, with the Czech 
national champion Jan Svor- 

ada taking the finish 

from the Australian Robbie ' 
McEwen and Erik Zabel, the 
sprint champion for the past 
two years, his first yellow jer- 
sey. Three ferries and three 
aeroplanes were waiting to 
tnV<» Hip Tour home to France 
in 40mpb winds. It Is anyone’s 
guess what the rest of this 
turbulent Tour has in store. 



T.* .. w.K-'r. 

* 69 #cm - j 
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End of the road . . . Chris Boardman lies prone in the gutter before being taken to hospital after his crash yesterday 


Motor Racing 


Sport in brief Athletics 


Mosley denies Ferrari given easy ride 


Alan Henry reports on claims that the Sitverstone race stewards 
blundered with Michael Schumacher’s on-off stop-go penalty 


T HE FLA president Max 
Mosley has vigorously 
denied claims that Fer- 
nirl are being given preferen- 
tial irenlment as they chal- 
lenge for the Formula One 
world championship. 

The head of the sport's 
world governing body was 
reacting to paddock concern 
that Silverstone race stew- 
ards had given the Italian 
team an unfair advantage by 
not properly applying the 
stop-go penalty incurred by 
Michael Schumacher en route 
to his controversial victory in 
Sunday's British Grand Prix. 

"Anyone who looks at all 
the races this year would real- 
ise that there is no conspir- 
acy,” said Mosley. 

"Take the Canadiau Grand 
Prix, where the race was 


stopped and restarted. You i 
could say that Schumacher 
was disadvantaged cm this oc- 
casion as he was second at the 
first start and then third at 
the second. But it is just not 
the case.” 

Hie McLaren team’s appeal 
against the rejection of their 
protest on behalf of the run- 
ner-up Mika Hakkinen is yet 
to be heard- But already the 
conspiracy theorists, who 
claim that Ferrari are being 
spoon-fed the championship, 
have identified serious appar- 
ent inconsistencies in the tim- 
ing of events on Sunday. 

These critics say there are 
two key questions that de- 
mand answers. Why did it 
take more than half an hour 
for Ferrari to be Informed of 
the lOsec penalty in the first 


place? And, crucially, why 
was the penalty at no stage 
displayed against Schu- 
macher's name on the tuning 
monitors — without which. In 
effect, it has no legal 

S tanding ? 

Schumacher was running 
third on lap 43 when he 
lapped Alexander Wurz’s 
sixth-placed Benetton under a 
“stationary” yellow caution 
flag (as opposed to a yellow 
flag being waved vigorously, 
indicating a serious incident 
ahead). This incident took 
place at 3.15pm as the safety 
car was being deployed to 
slow the field in heavy rain. 

However, the stewards did 
not get round to deliberating 
on the matter until 3JJ9pm 
and the Ferrari team say they 
were informed of the decision 


The sins of Schumacher 


T WICE world champion and 
acknowledged as Formula 
One's ruling genius. 
Michael Schumacher has a win- 
at-aB-costs streak which has 
earned him odium as well as 
ovations along the way. 

1994 British Grand Prbc 
The German's Benetton 
overtakes Damon Hill's Wiliams 
on pre-start parade lap. He is 
then shown the black-flag signal 
lo come into the pits, ignores It 
und ends up being disqualified 
and fined $25,000 (Cl 5.500). 


Benetton later fined $500,000 
for failing to obey Instructions of 
race officials and Schumacher 
receives two-race ban. 

1994 Belgian Grand Prtx 
Schumacher wins easily and b 
then disqualified for excessive 
wear on stepped undertray of 
car. Benetton claimed this was 
caused by a spin over the kerb 
but officiate suggest the car was 
being run too close to the ground 
to gain aerodynamic advantage. 
1995 Belgium Grand Prix . 
Schumacher wins the race for 


Benetton and then receives a 

one-race ban, suspended for 
four races, for weaving on the 
straight in his efforts to keep Hfil 
behind him. 

1997 E u r opean Grand Prix 

Schumacher’s Ferrari rams 
Jacquee VUeneuve 'm the worid 
championship decider but spins 
off as Ws rival goes onto wtn title. 
Schumacher stripped of runner- 
up position In the final cfovers’ 
st andi ngs and required to cany 
out road-safety promotional 
workaround Europe. 


to impose a lOsec “time penal- 
ty” at 3.46pm. 

By this time the race had 
only three laps to go. and in 
order to produce a symbolic 
i compliance with the mstruc- 
i tiou Schumacher came in to 
take his stop-go penally on 
lap 60 just after passing the 
chequered flag, albeit on the 
other side of the pit-lane waD. 

“When the official handed 
us the document relating to 
the penalty, he was unable to 
tell os which rule it referred 
to,” said Jean Todt, Ferrari’s 
sporting director, pointing to 
an ambiguity over whether 
the penalty b*ri to be taken 
during the course of the race 
or simply be deducted from 
the driver’s final time. 

“Because of this doubt we 
brought Michael in far a stop- 
go penalty In oonformity with 
the regulation allowing you to 
make the stop within three 
laps of its notification.’’ 

This course of action by 



Ferrari did not seem to be ac- 
ceptable to officials on the 
spot, though, as the results 
initially published indicated 
that the organisers had sub- 
tracted lOsec from Schu- 
macher’s elapsed race time, 
giving him the win by I2sea 
- In theory, because the race 
was not into its final 12 laps at 
the time of the rule infringe- 
ment, Schumacher should 
have been brought into the 
pits for a lOsec stop-go penal- 
ty, a punishment which 
would have cost him more of 
his advantage when the "in” 
and "out” lap are also taken 
Into account 

The McLaren team's view 
is that this was unfair and 
amounted to preferential 
treatment to the Ferrari team. 
What they will want to know 
in particular is why Schu- 
macher’s penalty was not dis- 
played on the monitors, 
which was the reason the 
stewards not only rejected the 
runner-up’s protest but 
finally also rescinded Scho- , 

macher’s penalty. j 

FIA insiders concede that 
the initial evidence points to i 
the race stewards making a 
major error of judgment in 
applying the rules, mitigated 
in part by race control’s pre- 
occupation in monitoring of 
the safety car’s progress slow- 
ing the field during the most 
dangerous period of heavy 
rain duriDg the middle of the 
grand prix. 

The conspiracy theorists 
will not be convinced, though 
it has to be said that if Ferrari 
are being given special treat- 
ment it is being done with a 
near-unbelievable lack of 
subtlety. 


Swimming 

Mark Foster failed by 0-lsec to 
reclaim the world 50 metres 
butterfly short-course record 
in Sheffield. He achieved 
23.45sec in a time-trial to equal 
his Commonwealth and for- 
mer world mark set in 1995. 
Russia’s Denis Pankratov 
swam 2&35sec last year. 

Motorcycling 

Cari Fogarty was fifth in the 
first race and retired after 21 
laps of the second in the 
eighth round of the Worid 
Superbike Championship at 
Monterey. California. 

Basketball 

Milton Keynes have appointed 
the former London Towers as- 
sistant Andre AHeyne as their 
new coach. Sheffield have re- 
signed their All-Star forward 
Todd Camhoro. 

Ice Hockey 

The Great Britain interna- 
tional Nicky Chinn has left ! 
Sheffield Steelers “by mutual ! 
consent" with one year left on 
his contract, writes Vic Bat- 
chelder. Chirm is believed to 
have rejoined Cardiff. 

Tennis 

The International Tennis Fed- 
eration are to experiment 
with a "no-ad” scoring system 
over the next two years. The 
rule, which allows the next 
point to win a game when the 
score is deuce, win be intro- 
duced in selected Davis Cup 
and Fed Cup events. 

Rugby League 

Wales have put the Oldham 
forward Michael Edwards on 
standby for the international 
a gains t Emerging England at 
Widnes on Sunday, the day he 
was due to face Battey in the 
Trans-Pennine Cup final. 


Double mission 
for Richardson 


Duncan Hackay in Romo 

B ritish athletics wm 
find out at the Stadio 
Olimpico tonight 
whether Mark Richardson is 
worth investing its long-term 
hopes in. The Windsor 400 
metres runner, a keen player 
on the stock market, takes on 
Michael Johnson in the 
Golden Gala meeting with the 
American desperate to 
avenge his defeat by the 
Briton in Oslo last week. 

Richardson knows his vic- 
tory last Thursday is per- 
ceived by many on the circuit 
as a fluke; a win tonight over 
the Olympic 200m and 400m 
champion should silence the 
doubters and boost his chance 
of taking the £1 million avail- 
able to any athlete undefeated 
throughout the new six-meet- 
ing Golden League series. 

His task in this second 
meeting should he easier be- 
cause he will not Dace the 
handicap of running in lane 
one. “I don’t think that wflj 
ever be a problem again,” he 
said. “I can’t wait to race, i 
Bring it on." 

The size of Richardson’s 
performance in Oslo, where 
he ran 44 .37 sec. can be mea- 
sured by the feet that it is the 
fastest run from that lane on 
any track. The previous best 
was 30 years ago when the 
American Ron Freeman ran 
44.41 to take bronze at the 
Mexico City Olympics. 

Richardson’s time in Oslo 
was only 0.01 outside the -UK 


record set by I wan Thomas 
last year. He believes he is 
capable of breaking the 44sec 
barrier tonight 

If he does he will right an 
injustice that has been a sore 
point with Britain's one-lap 
runners. It was on this track 
in 1987 that the East German 
Thomas Schonlebe won the 
World Championships with a 
European record of 44.33. 

Schonlebe’s performance 
has been discredited by the 
disclosure in Stasl files that 
he was using performance-en- 
hancing drugs. David Grind- 
ley. Roger Black and Thomas 
would have held the Euro- 
pean record had it had not 
been for that assisted 
performance. 

There is an edge to this race 
with Black, Richardson’s 
training partner, lining up for 
his first outing in five weeks 
and Thomas joining as a late 
entry to give it the flavour of 
aDSvGB meeting. 

Many expected Johnson to 
withdraw alter Oslo, where 
he suffered only his second 
defeat in nine years. “I can’t 
go out and win every time," 
he said. "It's been difficult 
with the injuries and it’s 
races I need rather than 
training." 

Besides Richardson there 
are 11 athletes who can still 
win the seven-figure jackpot, 
including Jonathan Edwards. 
The Gateshead triple-jumper 
will again be expected to dom- 
inate the event as he chases 
his 11th victory In 12 competi- 
tions this year. 
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No-one's more committed to bringing leading edge technology 
to your business than Dell. Yet again, were offering two 
great-value systems, combining Dell’s legendary quality 
PSHtfHOWI the reliability your business demands Plus two highly 

competitive upgrade options - giving your business plenty of room to grow. 
Call the worlds largest direct 


PC manufacturer* or log on to 
www.dell.com/uk/buydell 
now. And make the deal of 
the month. nx 
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Faldo strolls the Open course, page 1 3 
Leicestershire bounce back, page 14 


Bra zilian football shaken to its unstable found ations 
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Gunner Wright turns Hammer, page 1 4 

Boardman crashes from the Tour, page 1 5 
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Racing off 
with legion 
of honours 
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Jim White 


% A fHAT do we do now the 
\/| / World Cup Is over? 

V V How will we cope w 1th 
all those hours to dll without 
football to fill them? Who win 
be there for us. to mock Jimmy 
Him to pop on his serious 
glasses and read Kipling in a 
sombre voice? We, the sans- 
Desmonds* demand our rights 
— 12 months of daily football 
now, brought to us by Brit- 
ain’s favourite television 
anchorman. 

It is all right for the French. 
Whfte we pursue our favourite 
jastime— reflecting on what 
might have been— they can 
spend the next few weeks sa- 
vouring the real thing: vic- 
tory. For a country not used to 

the winning business, this 
past week they have proved 
photograph; tom jbmns very good at it in France. Jac- 
ques Chirac, for instance. In- 
stinctively showed h imself a 
m winner when it came to ex- 

trading political capital out of 
W tangential events. 

™ Not even Harold Wilson was 

as shameless in putting foot- 


Hangrng in there... Ronaldo, in his usual spot at the back of the line, and his Brazil team-mates only get their first look at the pitch 10 minutes or so before the final photograph ttomje 

Ronaldo: the 30-minute mystery 


Richard Wilfiams in Paris on the movings 
and shakings that saw the striker omitted 
— then reinstated — for the World Cup final 


T HE minion and a half 
French people throng- 
ing the Champs-Ely- 
sees on Sunday night 
were not to know it and 
would not care if anyone bad 
told them, but for Brazil a long 
and bitter post-mortem into 
their World Cup final defeat 
was only just beginning. 
Rumours emerged yesterday 
of fierce prematch rows in- 
side their camp concerning 
the fitness of Ronaldo, their 
Zl-year-old star, amid allega- 
tions of last-minute interfer- 
ence with the team selection. 

Originally omitted from 
their line-up, as Issued to the 
press an hour before kick-off. 
Ronaldo was reinstated In ! 


place of his apparent replace- 
ment Edmundo with barely 
half an hour to go. There had 
been stories of knee problems 
troubling the young forward, 
and Ronaldo's eventual con- 
tribution to the match was 
marked by a complete ab- 
sence of the speed and power 
that normally accompany his 
technical skills. 

After the match the Brazil 
coach, Mario Zagallo, admit- 
ted that the other players had 
been “disturbed" when they 
learnt of the Ronaldo's poss- 
ible absence. But he refused 
to discuss Ronaldo's medical 
condition, angrily referring 
reporters to the squad’s medi- 
cal staff. “Ronaldo played be- 


cause he played,'' he said. 
When questioned farther he 
shouted, “I have my dignity,” 
before storming out of the 
room. . 

But almost an hour, after 
midnight, two hours after the 
end of the match, a statement 
was issued from the team's 
doctor, Lidlo Toledo. “Regard- 
ing the health of Ronaldo,” 
Toledo was quoted as saying, 
“he was not feeling wen this 
afternoon, and now he's better. 
What happened to him? Quite 
simply he felt feint and after 
that he went to rest I stress 
that 1m Is feeling better dow." 

Two pieces of paper were 
the only physical evidence of 
the cause of the catastrophe 
that had befallen Ronaldo and 
Brazi l . They were two differ- 
ent versions of the official 
team sheets, containing the 
line-ups of Brazil and France 
as submitted to and ratified 
by the officials of Fife. 


On the first, printed at j 
19.48, lhr 12 Tnin ahead of the 
kick-off the name of Ronaldo ] 
was to be found in the list of I 
substitutes, replaced in the 
starting line-up by Edmundo. 
This list was the first to be 
issued to journalists, soon 
after 8pm, and was greeted 
with general astonishment 
Unofficially, journalists were 
told that Ronaldo was suffer- 
ing from the effects of an an- 
kle Injury picked up in the 
semi-final against Holland 
five days earlier. 

Soon, however, stories 
began circulating that Ron- 
aldo would be included after 
all. And the second list, 
printed at 20.18, contained his 
name, with Edmundo back 
among the substitutes. 

Meanwhile, it was noticed 
that the team had not arrived 
on the pitch to go through 
their usual elaborate warm- 
up routine — a remarkable 


break with their standard 
practice. The France team 
completed their exercises and 
left the pitch. With five min- 
utes to go, both teams came 
out of the tunnel together and 
linod op for the national an- 
thems, with Ronaldo in his 
usual place at the end of the 
Brazil line. 

Ronaldo played the fail 90 
minutes without ever resem- 
bling the world's most feared 
striker. Uncharacteristically 
ponderous on the turn and 
slow to strike, he forced 
France’s goalkeeper Fabien 
Barthez to saves in the 2lst 
and 55th minutes, and needed 
treatment after a heavy colli- 
sion with Barthez after half 
an hour, but in general his 
efforts were smothered by the 
home defence with an ease 
which surprised onlookers. 
Around Ronaldo, his team- 
mates appeared 111 at ease and 
out of sorts with each other. 


The hard day’s 
journey Into night 


The official teamsheets 


3pm: After lunch at Brazil's 
Chateau de Grande 
Remaine base camp. 
Ronaldo feels dizzy and 
begins to have convulsions. 
3.30pm: According to coach 
Mario Zagallo, Ronaldo 
goes to a clinic for tests. 
4pm: Zagallo gives the team 
talk to the players, who are 
shocked that Ronaldo is not 
there. Zagallo tries to raise 
their spirits, recalling that 
in 1962 Brazil won the 
World Cup without the 21- 
ycar-oldPele. 

5pm: The team leaves the 
camp without Ronaldo. 
6pm: On arrival at the 
stadium, Zagallo signs the 
teamsheet: Edmundo Is In 
instead of Ronaldo. 

7.30pm: Flfa's website, 
news agencies, and radio 
and TV stations announce 
Ronaldo is not playing. 

7 .48pm: The teamsheet is 
officially released to press. 


8pm: The president of the 
CBF, Ricardo Telxeira, 
informed of Ronaldo's 
absence, goes to check what 
has happened. 

8.10pm: Ronaldo arrives at 
the stadium by car. He tells 
Zagallo he is better and 
wants to play. 

8.18pm: A second teamsheet 
is released with Ronaldo in 
I place of Edmundo. 

8.40pm: As the team warm 
' up in the changing-room. 

I and not on the pitch as they 
should do, Ricardo Telxeira 
1 meets Zagallo, his assistant 
I Zico, squad supervisor 
Aznerlco Faria and the 
general secretary of the 
, CBF, Marco Antonio 
Telxeira. Afterwards, it Is 
announced that Ronaldo 
j will play. 

9pm: Kick-off; France beat 
Brazil 3-0. 

All times French local time. 
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Before the match had long 
been over, stories were emerg- 
ing from the Brazilian camp. 
Zagallo was said to have fret- 
ted long over Ronaldo's condi- 
tion, eventually making up his 
mind to leave him out at 
around 5 pm, and informing 
Edmundo of his inclusion. At 
the team meeting, he told the 
shocked players of his deci- 
sion, and reminded them of 

the examp le of the 1962 
team, which lost Pele. their 21- 
year-old star, early in the tour- 
nament. but went on to win 
foe trophy. Zagallo bad been a 
member of that team. 

But then, according to a 
first report in the Rio daily 
newspaper Q Globo, matters 
were taken out of ZagaHo 's 
hands. According to their 
report, the coach’s selection 
was countermanded by 
Ricardo Teixeira, the contro- 
versial president of the CBF, 
the Brazilian football 
federation. 

Teixeira, foe son-in-law of 
Joao Havelange, the outgoing 
president of Fife, is said to 
have reacted to the news of i 
Ronaldo's omission by going j 
to the dressing-room and call- 
ing an emergency meeting of | 
the squad’s management staff 
His nephew, the CBF*s general 1 
secretary Marco Antonio 
Teixeira; Zagallo, the 

turn to page 14, column 1 


balling success tohis advan- 
tage as Chirac was when be 
elbowed hia way into position 
last Wednesday to ensure it 
was him — rather than a 
player or manager — who was 
the first interviewee on 
French television the moment 
the semi-final was over. 

And during Sunday's final 
he had dearly slipped the tele- 
vision director a few francs 
and the promise of a Legion 
d honnew to ensure we saw 
far more of him than of Ron- 
aldo. But as it turned out, we 
saw more of the stewards man- 
ning the exits to Block C than 
we saw ofRonaldo. 

No one in France seemed lo 
notice the president's blatant 
opportunism. They were too 
busy caking to foe streets in 
numbers not seen since Gen- 
eral de Gaulle returned with a 
third-place medal from a pre- 
vious world competition. 

At a pavement cafe in the 
middle ofParfs last Wednes- 
day night, i experienced at 
first hand the French mfite. 

As cars passed by laden with 
legions of the flag-waving 
overexcited, as gaggles of chic 
women with tricolours 
painted on their cheeks trot- 
ted past pursued by lads hop- 
ing for a victory snog, foe 
waiter celebrated In the tradi- 
tional style ofParisian pave- 
jnent cafes: he charged well 
over afiverfbr a small beer. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,326 


Set by Mercury 
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What can we do. wUP' 

•V. CABLES. WIRELESS 


O c Kids in the countryside smoke a lot 
of dope and screw around because 
drugs and sex are all there is to do’ 

Linda Grant 
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Across 


8 Faithful BflL a man who works 
for the church (8) 

9 Approach a meeting place (8) 
70 First man murdered Jack 

East and left (4) 

11 BW seed joke about to be 
rejected! (ICQ 

12 Emperor entering vehicle 
waves back (6) 

14 He is Imposing upon us (S) 

15 Ftriher time on vehicle 
needed by engineer (7) 

17 Om refusing to believe in 
Castro? (7) 

20 One struggling to make a 

IMng? (8) 

22 Kind man art braces the 


23 Trains new man to be harsh 
( 10 ) 

24 Problem parking by reservokM 


Perhaps, though, the 
FVench might not wish to lin- 
ger too long over the fine-print 
of their victory. Before the 
competition Diego Maradona, 
in his position as world foot- 
ball's conspiracy-theorist-in- 
ch lef was telling anyone who 
listened that France 98 had 
been fixed to ensure victory 
for the home nation. At first 
everyone scoffed, assuming 
this to belittle more than 
the paranoic consequence of 
his recreational habits. 

Until Sunday night that is, 
when the world was treated to 
the most strangely uncompeti- 
tive World Cup final in history. 
Brazil looked about as Inter- 
ested in the outcome as some of 
Frank Bruno's early oppo- 
nents, with Ronaldo doing a 
very effective impression of a 
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Jacquet had fielded someone 
up front who could score goals, 
the turn of events would have 
been embarrassing. 

Fortunately $t£phane Gul- 
varcU the Karel Poborsky of 
Tyneside, Kenny Dalglish’s 
latest attempt to cheer up foe 
Geordie nation by employing 
a comic turn to keep them 
amused every Saturday, was 
there to prevent the score 
looking even more suspect. 

T O be feir, the French - 
won't much care about 
the smears. They are 
used to doubts about the integ- 
rity of the lr sporting institu- 
tions. After all, they are beets 
to theTourde France, a com- 
petition which this year set off 
through Ireland in time-boa? 
owed manner; with accusa- • 
tions of drug-taking and the 
arrest of a team employee at 
legedly for dealing inperfor- 
mance-enhancfag chemicals. . 

British fens of the Tour, 
who win be filling those post- 
Des hours hunkering down in 
front of Channel 4 ’s nightly 
coverage, have known for 
years this race contains an In- 
built fix to do down the Brits. 
Once again this year we have 
seen that the organisers’ 
sneaky insistence on making . 
the competition a three-week 
marathon rather than a two- 
day sprint has robbed Britain 
of a winner. Yesterday, pom: 
Chris Boardman saw foe vie- - 
tory which is rightfully his . 
disappear two weeks and six 
days from the winning post 
So when the race is over, . 
and the cyclists have pedalled 
3,877 kilometres (2,423 mites) ‘ 
up mountains, down ravines 
and past half a million Dutch 
spectators clinging in a greet -v 
orange swarm to the sides 
of the Alps, it won’t just be 
Maradona expecting that vie* 
tory will be once more to a _ 
Frenchman. Infect given the: 
way he has been hoovering up ; 
winners’ medals this year, 
don't be surprised if the win- - 
ner turns out to be a relation 
of Emm anuel Petit 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21^29 



26 A few wonts to say about 
someone being late? (8) 

Down 


1 Blackleg poet cartes a sword 

( 8 ) 

2 Tug turned up having left 

Uwrpootfirst(4) 

3 Flag prohibiting something? 

(ffl 

4 Beastly cream — one with a 
Brrw topping (7) 

6 Herb, the sailor, needs an 
organ transplant (8) 

e Piano courses at preparation 
for other instruments (10) 

7 Office writing -desk (6) 

13 Drink with lover I abandoned 
for needleworker (10J 
16 Gives dates tor a loan vehicle 
to be brought round (8) 


18 Always remove urrndy 
soldiers (8) 

19 Leave Lfoeral Party milBons 

V) 

21 Laura’s callous; a bit of a 
rogue (6) 

22 Blend Bquld tar in a special 
mould (6) 

24 Model In daWy paper means 
to shock! (4) 

Solution tomorrow 


7T Stuck? Than cafl ow eokJtJons Bne 
On MM 338 399. Cafe eosl SOp 
per minute at 4B time*. Satvie* sup- 
pSodbyATB 



■OBtarialnrUK 

ntWMMpHhBNI 

tetrwooMaaT 
















